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Radiotron 

UV-201-A 
The super-ampli- 
fier tube $6.50 















Radiotron 
WD-11 
The ideal dry 
battery detector 
$6.50 
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Radiotron 
WD-12 
The standard 
base dry cell tube 
$6.50 


This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection 


Entered as second-class matter July 2 
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Radiotron 
UV-200 
The long dis- 
tance detector 
$5.00 






Radiotron 


UV-199 


The little tube of 
big performance 
$6.50 


Radiotrons 


To Get Distance—and 
Get It Clearly 


For quality of reception and length of service, 
every man wants a RADIOTRON. Experi- 
enced amateurs and broadcast listeners know 
the sensitivity and dependable performance of 
these tubes. UV-199 for portable sets because 
it operates on flashlight batteries—WD-11 and 
WD.-12, the dry cell tubes, for use everywhere— 
especially on farms and at the summer bungalow 
—UV-200 and UV-201-A for use with a storage 
battery. There is a Radiotron for every need. 


Look for the RC A trade mark, and the name 
RADIOTRON. Each is a_ guarantee of 


satisfaction. 








Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Dept., Suite 2071 
233 Broadway, New York 
District Sales Offices 
10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Big Men Work in Summer—And Work Hard! 































IG MEN who get things done can and 

do work in summer time! For instance, 
here is Gerard Swope. president of the 
General Electric Company. He spent two 
days up on Association Island during a 
G. E. distributors’ meeting, and much of 
the time while the other men were play- 
ing, he sat this way before his tent dictat- 
ing to his secretary. 

And anybody in the Westinghouse or- 
ganization will tell you that there is no 
harder-working employee of that company 
than E. M. Herr, President. Summer days 
mean simply longer days of dynamic 
achievement for this restless executive 
whose 7 a.m. office hours are a tradition 
at “the works.” 

The results of summer work depend 
most on two things—concentration and 
purpose—and here are two commodities 
that are entirely free to everybody in this 
broad land of ours. The greenest young- 
ster on the staff can acquire and apply as 
much of both of these as the Big Boss. 
And when he does he gets ahead. 
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The Fundamental Soundness of the Electrical 


This man’s wages are rising—yet with 
electricity to help him he can turn out 
more work than ever before, and 

this at lower unit costs! 
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878 | Cost of Electricity 


880 LIn Cents Per 


Traced Back Over 75 Years, the Trend of Wages Has Always 
Been Upwards, and Will Continue So 


in the Future 


With Labor Costs Thus Perpetually Climbing, Importance of 
Electrical Devices Grows Greater Year by Year— 
Meanwhile Electricity Costs Decrease 


HAT the electrical industry—the great 
provider of labor-saving appliances for 
all mankind—attains each year a more se- 
cure economic position, is the conclusion 
that must be drawn from this chart of 
hourly wage rates, compiled from the 
indexes of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
For beneath all the temporary inflations 


ingly shows a persistent and continuous rise 
in the average wage rate. Evidently this 
increase in the fundamental curve will 
continue during the next 20 or 40 years, as 
in the past. 

It is apparent then, that with this pre- 
mium placed on labor costs, the future de- 
mand for electrical labor-saving appliances 


and variations of earnings, the chart strik- uwsj—in industry and in the home—must in- 


crease and expand even more rapidly than 
ever. And with it will expand the de- 
mand for electrical products and installa- 
tions—all the more so because meanwhile 
the graph of electricity costs is downward. 

Thus with labor costs and earnings per- 
petually climbing, the sales opportunities 
for electrical men and for the electrical in- 
dustry grow greater year by year. 
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Who cares 
what a seed 


Can you imagine a salesman dilating 
upon the contour, texture, weight, 
uniformity and dull-domestic-finish of a packet of 
garden seeds? You cannot. For the reason that 
nobody cares two whoops what a seed looks like. 
We buy seeds not for themselves but for the results 
they promise. 


And that is also the reason why women buy 
labor-saving appliances—for results. 


A salesman of our acquaintance once sold an 
electrical merchant a big order of vacuum cleaners. 
The basis of the contract was a sales and advertis- 
ing campaign of proven success. After the name 
was on the dotted line and other details settled, the 
merchant said, “By the way, what does this c leaner 
of yours look like, _ anywayr You haven’t even 
‘shown it to me yet.” 


Point is, the salesman sold the dealer a result, 
not a piece of machinery. Which is exactly what 
that dealer later sold to the housewives of his com- 
munity—a result. 


We electrical people expend quite a good deal 
too much time and energy thinking and talking 
about the “seeds” of our business instead of the 
flowers that grow from those seeds. Fine flowers 
will not grow from poor seeds, of course; but, on 
the other hand, you can’t sell the finest seeds on 
earth to a person who isn’t first sold the desire to 
raise flowers or vegetables. 


looks like? 
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Puttin e the Electrical Apartment : 
i 
® 6 8 } 
into Practical Operation : 
1 
Records of Bills and Electricity Consumption in Thirty-Seven Apartment Houses of Oakland, 
Calif., Offer Practical Selling Arguments, Alike to Electrical Industry and the Public 
} 
By C. M. GRUNSKY | 
HE electrically operated apart- tion in 1916 and where seven years 
ment house is becoming an im- of experience and records which are 
portant factor in the home use a very complete for some thirty-seven ! 
of electricity in many parts of the Pe ‘ apartment buildings indicate exactly ‘ 
United States. The idea has, however, what may be expected by the land- I 
received its widest application to lord and the power company from I 
date in the various districts of the tenant use of electricity. It is signifi- ( 
West where practically all of the cant that the owners of electrical c 
medern apartment buildings are apartment houses have made com- ( 
being electrically .equipped. The plete electrical installations in new c 
largest apartment house of this type buildings erected—and that the ‘ 
has been reported from Seattle—and power company rendering the service I 
recent installations of electric cook- considers the apartment house a very C 
ing and laundry equipment and in desirable load. The diversity factor I 
some cases even air heating are re- is good, the transformer capacity for ' 
ported from Los Angeles, Portland, range service requiring but 20 per ‘ 
Boise, Butte, Denver, Salt Lake City. cent of the total connected load. For | 
Oakland and San Francisco. air heating under these California 
Most of these installations are very climatic conditions, it is established 
recent, however, and there is still jamskanon Apartments, Oakland, Cal, that the diversity factor is approxi- 
some hesitation in certain branches Fach of the six apartments has an electric mately 25 per cent. 
: range, electric wall heaters and electric 
of the industry because of the lack water heater. The consumption of energy by the 
of knowledge of how such an exten- average electrical range _ installed 
sive application of electricity in the interesting therefore to examine the under apartment house conditions is 
hands of transient tenants will work experience of Oakland, California 79.9 kw.-hr. per month, ranging be- 
out and whether the idea should be where the first electrically equipped tween a maximum of 145 kw.-hr. 
encouraged from all angles. It is apartment house was placed in opera- and a minimum of 60 kw.-hr., as 
>, 
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A view of the Elect Apartments, Salt Lake 




















One of the rooms of the Queen Anne Apart- 
ments in Oakland, Cal. Apartments are 
of two and three rooms, all furnished with 





electric ranges and heaters. Tenants pay 
for their own heat and light, but hot water, 
electrically heated, is furnished free. 


City, one of the largest electrically-equipped 
apartment houses in the West. 
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attested by the records of the Como 
Apartments, with an installation of 
37 ranges. Each range has a capac- 
ity of 7 kw., making a total for the 
building of 259 kw. This entire load 
is served by a 50 kw. transformer. 
The average monthly bill of the 
tenants for this service is $2.80. 
The range is on a separate meter. 

The following list of the electrical 
equipment in thirty-eight apartment 
houses in Oakland indicates the ex- 
tent of the records from which these 
figures are drawn: 


Heaters 
vA 
aes S & 
q¢maF < 
Arthur Apartments, 918 Oak Street 6 * 
Arnold Apartments, Cottage & 
WGP DULGetB «5:56 6:5 ence scacn 5 * *# 
Blackman Apartments, 485 Wesley 
Street. . 5s 
Blackstone ‘Apartments, “Twenty- 
ninth & Webster Streets........ = * + & 
Carlson Apartments, 477 Wickson 
Street. . S |e 
Christensen | Apartments, 370 Bel- 
mont Street. . x 6 a 
Como Apartments, ‘1450 Alice 
BIROOU tetas cedecree fs co) i 
Corrine View Apartments, 1074 
East Thirty-third Street. . 6 * 
Lo eee pyr 9200ak Street 6 * " 
Eckhardt Apartments, 3539 
Kingsley Avenue.............. 4 * # “ 
Graf Apartments, 448 Lakeshore 
PREMIO OC AERE oho fay th 6. 9 scared 3 * 
Haler Bungalow Court, Palm & 
Perkins Streets. . 6 . 
Haler Bungalow Court, 656 
Mandana Street. 4 * * 
Hodge Apartments, "1749 Sixteenth 
PAV ORIN if estate stolen eevee ass 6 se 


< 
Hutchinson Apartments, 418 
Biel AVGRUC i655. sc ccca snes ss 3 
Kisich Apartments, ‘274 Parkview 
PENN ra 5a) Save osm Scag a ain se 5 
Lennon Apartments, 480 Cheney 
ROR a oar S arn cras ass eae e's @ 5 ois 3 
Hemmings Apartments, 870 
Pitty-filth Street: ....:. 0.006522. 4 
Merritt Grand Apartments, 359 
Grand Avenue............... 15 
Merritt View Apartments, 
202 Lakeshore Boulevard. 10 
Modesto Apartments, 1518 Fourth 
FO IR aR 8 
Mever Apartments, 1125 Grand 
TOROUE oe dk errata ent 4 
Kesselring Apartments, 415 Euclid 
PEON Sow cob sc hie oo aes 4 
Queen Ann Apartments, 438 Lee 
Street. 12 
Reynard Apartments, 2876 Tele- 
graph Avenue. ............... 8 
Rose Apartme nts, "1024 Grand 
PRU OINORE ook so oGitise eee waren ees 6 
Royston Apartme nts, 1502 Jackson 
Street. 
Sagehorn “Apartme nts, 412 Euclid 
TEONR rate Foe i oN oes 4 
Spencer Apartme nts, 690 Lake- 
SNOTG AVENUE. «5.6. 5 ce osoeces 6 
Street Apartments, 460 Staten 
POROOU es ornare cornu astumaueses 8 
Spencerian Apartments, Aileen & 
COVE SULCOIRs ass since nncunes 7 
Stateler Apartments, 1502 Jackson 
RRNGGUs ca ceances nan et eoauees 27 
Van Buren Apartments, 330 Van 
Buren Street. 10 
Wininger Apartme nts, "712. We asley “y 
Street. 3 
Zak - Apartme nts, “2109, “Hopkins 
SADR GRA eu ays slopes o> 9 oases eterna ais 3 
McIntyre Apartme nts, Park Boule- 
vard & Wellington Street....... 8 
Fitzmaurice Apartments, Wesley 
Street & Lake Park............ 
Martinez Abstract Title Company, 
Miartines, Cal... 2... id.0 ceases 
Asterisks indicate installations. 

























Dining room in the Hutchison Apart- 
ments, Euclid Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
Bill for cooking, air heating and light- 
ing service averaged about $8 a month 
for a 4-room apartment—a very rea- 
sonable figure when considered that 
the winter months are included in the 
average. All which goes to show that 
the electrical apartment is no longer 
an experiment. Records from seven 
years back are available which indi- 
cate that it gives satisfaction to tenant 
and power company alike. At the 
right is a view of the community 
laundry installed in the Elwood Apart- 
ir unt Oakland. Service is given free 

e 








landlord, 


Ranges 


* 


Heaters 


Water 


* 


Air 


* 





Air heating alone, as installed in 
the Merritt Grand Apartments, 
which are completely heated by elec- 
tricity, results in an average bill of 
$3.66 per month for three room 
apartments. The bills during No- 
vember, December and January aver- 
aged $7.48, $7.26 and $8.14 respec- 
tively, while the average for the 
summer months was $0.75. On an 
average, the power company receives 
$40.90 per month income from this 
heating installation, with load of 
32 kw. 

The Kisich apartments of Oak- 
land are completely equipped with 
ranges, water heaters and air heat- 
ers, the size of the apartments vary- 
ing from two to four rooms. Range, 
air heaters and lights are served by 
one meter for each apartment, while 
the water heating is on a separate 
meter system. The average monthly 
bill in this apartment house was 
$11.60, of which $8 was the cost of 
cooking, heating and lights and $3.60 
of the water heater. 

From the standpoint of the power 
company, these particular installa- 
tions show an average revenue per 
kw. installed for range load alone of 
40 cents a month, for combination 
range and lighting of 76 cents a 
kw. a month—and for the com- 
plete installation of light, cook- 
ing, heating and water heating 
of $0.721. It is stated from 
power company records that it is 
safe to assume generally on rates 
as they apply in California that a 
range load will produce in reve- 
nue approximately 75 cents a 
month for every kilowatt of con- 
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One of the ranges in the tamskanon 
Apartments, Oakland. Ranges bring in an 
average of 75 cents per month for every 


kilowatt installed. 





nected load, a water heater load about 
$1 a month per kilowatt connected, 
and air heating about $1 per kilowatt 
connected. The concentration of load 
lessens the expense of distributing 
system, as also other items of service 
such as meter reading, collections 
and repair work. 

All these apartments provide for 
the payment of bills by the tenant, 
the proper allowance being made in 
the rent for this item. The impor- 
tance of this system is indicated by 
the experience of one —— 
house in another city where elec- 
tricity for light and heat was fur- 
nished by the landlord. It was soon 
found that service for which no pay- 
ment is made is not appreciated. 
Tenants were discovered to be heat- 
ing their apartments by turning on 
all burners of the range at once——and 
otherwise abusing equipment. An 
immediate campaign of education, 
followed by the salutary action of a 
reduction in rent together with an 
installation of individual meters, has 
done away with this state of affairs. 

The electrical apartment house is 
no longer an experiment. The load is 
an attractive one to the central sta- 
tion and from the standpoint of both 
convenience and economy may he 
sold to landlord and tenant. What 


it means in the increased sale of | 


electrical equipment, the concen- 
trated and steady consumption of 
energy—and, less obvious but per- 
haps most important of all, in the 
education of the tenant in matters 
electrical, it would be difficult to cal- 
culate. 


Electric Laundry Equipment 
Saves University Restaurant 


$16 a Week 


Some time ago, G. L. Knight of 
Gainsville, Fla., sold the University 
of Florida one electric washer and 
one electric ironer to do the laundry 
work for the campus restaurant. 

Shortly afterward, he received an 
enthusiastic letter from George R. 
Knott, chief steward, enclosing data 
showing the actual saving in dollars 
and cents effected by the use of the 
electrical equipment, as compared 
with the laundry method previously 
in use. Mr. Knott’s figures were as 
follows: 

WITH THE ELEC 


STRIC EQUIPMENT 


Equipment issue for week........... $1.95 
SLOCK IGKUG TOF WEEK. .6.5..5-6.0 2004.00 88 
Operating expense for current....... 1.80 
RII cots) snes) pits ods) wa lorele- a Sietans Races 4.00 
OCEA ORMONBC. 655 bois orsccedie seas $8.63 
FORMER METHOD 
Four washings of flat work (1,958 
pieces) at the laundry price of 14 
OOMIEG: ica 5 4 ee ps8 kate e eo. Sale eoe 24.47 
Saving effected with electric 
OCU 653355 i094 vers eee $15.84 


At a weekly saving of $16, in other 
words, the university found that it 
would pay for the new electrical 
equipment in less than six months! 

This is just the kind of testimonial 
that, with intelligent use, can be 
made a potent factor in increasing 
sales. Mr. Knight, for one, was not 
slow to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. He went right after a local 


laundry company and sold it both a 
washer and an ironer, using this 
testimonial and data to close the 
contract. Not only that, but the 
university is now seriously consider- 
ing the installation of another 
washer in the infirmary, and indeed, 
having the entire laundry work of 
the university done electrically. 





Getting the Appliance Sales- 
man Across the Threshold 


Much of the success of the house- 
to-house selling hinges on the intro- 
duction of the salesman. If the 
salesman can quickly and convinc- 
ingly show that he represents a 
reputable house, he can usually get 
a hearing. 

The problem has been very satis- 
factorily solved by the Edison Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
by a method that any dealer can use. 
Recently this firm ran a strong adver- 
tisement in local papers headed— 
“Still Better Service to the House- 
wives of Indiana.” This advertise- 
ment contained a picture of the com- 
pany’s store, with portraits of its 
officials, its service force and the 
house-to-house canvassers. 

The representative takes along a 
reprint of this ad. and points out his 
picture in explaining whom he rep- 
resents. With such a background 
the task of getting a hearing with 
the prospect is much simplified. 
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Reproducea above is one of the newspaper 
ads used by the Edison Electric Company 
of Indianapolis to introduce its forty sales- 


people, as well as officials, to the public. 
Cardboard copies of this ad are carried by 
the salesmen to identify themselves. 
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Following is a complete list of the members 
of the Board of Governors of the New York 
Electrical Board of Trade: Arthur Wil- 
liams, The New York Edison Company; 
A. E. Allen, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company; Theodore Beran, General Elec- 
tric Company; Joseph F. Becker, The 
United Electric Light & Power Company; 
Christian C. Bohn, C. C. Bohn Electric 
Company; A. Lincoln Bush, R. A. Belmont 
& Company; C. M. Breidenbach, Jr., The 
New York Edison Company; Errett L. 


Callahan, Westinghouse Lamp Company; 
O. H. Caldwell, Hlectrical Merchandising ; 
William T. Dippel, Ryan & Dippel, Inc.; 
Harry P. Disbecker, Doric Electric Com- 
pany; Walter J. Drury, Western Electric 
Company, Inc.; Charles L. Ejidlitz, The 


Charles L. Eidlitz Company; Albert Gold- 
man, The New York Edison Company; 
Theodore H. Joseph, E-J Electric Installa- 
tion Company; William A. Kennedy, Sib- 
ley-Pitman Electric Corporation; S. E 
Kimball, electrical contractor ; K. B: 








Latham, E, B. Latham & Company; Harry 
Bb. Logan, Dossert & Company; Walter 
Neumuller, The New York Edison Com- 
pany; George Patterson, Stanley & Patter- 
son; James R. Pollock, New York Tele- 
phone Company; J. P. Ryan, Messrs. Cleve- 
land & Ryan; Frank W. Smith, The United 


Electric Light & Power Company; Law- 
rence LL. Strauss, electrical contractor and 
signs; James R. Strong, Tucker Electric 


Construction Company; Frank E. Watts, 
The Gage Publishing Company. 





New York Electrical Board of Trade 


Cites Aims 


New Organization in Metropolitan District Is Representa- 
tive of All Branches of Electrical Industry — Will Include 
Businesses with Total Volume of a Billion Dollars Annually 


EW YORK CITY’S newest 

electrical body, the New York 

Electrical Board of Trade, has 
opened offices at 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City, and is now organiz- 
ing its forees to set about accomplish- 
ing certain reforms and achievements 
in local electrical conditions, as re- 
viewed in the statement of aims, 
reproduced herewith, from the pen 
of Charles L. Eidlitz, chairman of its 
Board of Governors. 

The new organization will be ac- 
tively controlled by a board of gov- 
ernors consisting of three representa- 
tives elected from each branch of the 
industry and it is estimated that 
when in full operation, the Board 
will number about thirty-six men, 
who will represent several thousand 
corporations, firms and individuals. 

The officers elected are as follows: 


President, Arthur Williams, The 
New York Edison Company; vice- 
president, Walter J. Drury, Western 
Electric Company; vice-president, 
William C. Peet, Messrs. Peet & 
Powers Company; vice-president, 
Theodore Beran, General Electric 
Company; chairman of the board, 
Charles L. EFidlitz, The Charles L. 
Eidlitz Company; treasurer, John P. 
Ryan, Messrs. Cleveland & Ryan 
Company. 

Following is the New York Elec- 
trical Board of Trade’s tentative 
statement of aims: 


TENTATIVE STATEMENT OF AIMS OF THE 
ELECTRICAL BOARD OF TRADE 
OF NEw YORK CITY 


1. To represent the entire electrical 
industry of New York City in all mat- 
ters of legislation, city departments, 
underwriters, etc., and to see to it 


that the interests of the electrical in- 
dustry are safeguarded. 


2. To co-ordinate generally all the 
activities of the various branches of 
the industry, in order that no individual 
branch shall engage in any activities 
that will interfere with or demoralize 
any other branch of the industry. 


Co-operative Advertising 


3. To provide a method of co-opera- 
tive and co-ordinated advertising, with 
a view to accomplishing more far- 
reaching results and, at the same time, 
economizing in expenditure. 


4. To take up the problems of busi- 
ness and of distribution of the indi- 
vidual branches of the industry through 
the Board of Governors where all sides 
can be heard and where a proper dis- 
position of the problems may be made. 

5. To maintain a complete record of 


articles and materials manufactured 
or dealt in, not only by members, but 
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by all manufacturers and dealers, no 
matter where located. 


6. To establish a bureau of employ- 
ment so that any competent person— 
from office boy to president—may file 
an application for employment with the 
bureau, thus saving both employee and 
employer time and money in finding 
and obtaining employment. A _ refer- 
ence from the Board would be a thor- 
oughly investigated reference and one 
that could be entirely relied upon. 


7. To establish methods of carrying 
on the various types of business, with 
a view to stabilizing conditions, i.e., 
attempting to see to it that methods 
of doing business are of such a type 
as to meet with the approval of the 
public-at-large, it being distinctly un- 
derstood that this does not in any way 
mean the fixing of prices or the main- 
taining of any form of combination. 


Complete Information Bureau 


8. To maintain a complete and up- 
to-date mailing list subdivided accord- 
ing to types of business and territory, 
with all the machinery for rapidly and 
economically distributing information, 
the idea being that instead of each 
member being compelled to assemble 
and maintain an expensive mailing list 
this work could be taken over by the 
Board and the mailing out of materials 


be handled by the Board for the 
members. 


9. To establish a credit department 
for furnishing general credit informa- 
tion to the members, preferably the 
taking over of the present New York 
Electrical Credit Association and or- 
ganizing it as a department of the 
Board under the present credit man- 
ager thus eliminating one set of 
expenses and expanding the work of 
the Credit Association to cover the 
membership of the Board without addi- 
tional expense. 


Assistance to Inventors 


10. To establish a bureau so that un- 
known inventors, who are now unable 
to market their inventions, may file 
descriptions of the same with the 
Board, and to appoint an experienced 
committee of the Board, equipped with 
the knowledge of who in the industry 
might be interested in such invention, 
which would attempt to bring the in- 
ventor and the interested concern 
together. 


11. To establish a standing arbitra- 
tion committee, consisting of the best 
judicial minds in the various lines of 
the industry, so that a controversy or 
disagreement between any members or 
between members and those not mem- 
bers could be quickly referred to three 





Why Not Get Your Local Advertising Club to Have an 
“Electrical Day?” 








One of the recent meetings of the Seattle 
Advertising Club was devoted to a study 
of electrical appliances, and the photograph 
above shows the exhibit arranged by the 


Westinghouse. Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. The event suggests the possi- 
bility of holding similar exhibits in other 
communities. Any electrical dealer or 





group of dealers could do much the same 
thing by suggesting that the local advertis- 
ing club set aside a day as an “electrica: 
day,” for the purpose of getting acquainted 
with electrical appliances. It would do 
much to get the advertising clubs inter- 
ested, and nine times out of ten the sugges- 
tion would be gladly welcomed. 


such arbitrators, thereby having differ- 
ences settled by men skilled in the line 
in which the controversy arises, these 
men having a knowledge of every angle 
and ramification of the business. 


12. To establish a bureau so that any 
member with a surplus of raw or fin- 
ished materials could be brought in 
touch quickly with those in need of 
such materials. 


13. Establishing an advisory com- 
mittee of experienced and competent 
business men in the line to give busi- 
ness advice to such concerns as might 
apply for such advice or even, possibly, 
citing a concern before such committee 
if, in the judgment of the Board, it is 
necessary to do so for the benefit of 
the industry. 


The Problem of Bankruptcy 


14. To remedy and improve the pres- 
ent bankruptcy methods and laws 
which now result almost invariably in 
a complete loss of property to the 
creditors, with a gain only to certain 
types of attorneys, i.e., to establish 
machinery for economically and prop- 
erly handling business failures in the 
industry. 


15. To maintain a bureau for statis- 
tical information as to volume of 
business of various kinds in sight, 
conditions of the raw and _finished- 
material markets, ete. 


16. To maintain a permanent expo- 
sition of interesting modern electrical 
devices and also, if possible, to main- 
tain a museum covering the original 
models and early inventions so as to 
preserve such materials for the gen- 
erations to follow. 


Stopping Dishonest Practices 


17. To maintain a bureau of investi- 
gation of illegal businesses and par- 
ticularly to follow up, expose and 
punish those lending themselves to the 
furthering of the sale of stolen mate- 
rials, and so-called dishonest failures. 


18. To make The Electrical Board 
of Trade the headquarters not only 
for New York men and members, but 
the New York headquarters for all in 
the electrical industry no matter where 
located. 


19. Finally, to set up an institution 
in the City of New York representa- 
tive of the best talent and brains in the 
electrical industry in a technical and 
business way, and so representative of 
the electrical. industry that the citizens 
of the city will recognize it and point 
to it with pride. 

19-A. To establish a standing in the 
electrical business community for all 
firms holding membership in the Board 
of Trade and to bring about as rapidly 
as possible a condition where no firm 
or corporation can remain a member 
that does not conduct .its business 
affairs and its relations with members 
or the public along lines of fair deal- 
ing and sane business, and in a way 
to reflect creditably upon the industry. 


re 
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The Story of a Woman Contractor 


How Mrs. Lowry of Omaha Took Her Husband’s Business 
and in Spite of Handicaps Built It Up Into a Real Success 


OT long ago I happened to be 
N in Omaha, and attended a 

luncheon of the Omaha Elec- 
trical Industry Club. I was surprised 
to see a woman come in just before 
the luncheon started and take a seat 
at a small table near the door. 
Almost immediately the chairman 
got up, went down and greeted her, 
and escorted her up to the speakers’ 
table. Naturally, I was interested 
and asked the man on my right who 
this woman was. He told me that 
she was one of the leading electrical 
contractors in Omaha. 

A city of 192,000—a room full of 
electrical men,—a gathering of con- 
tractors and dealers with a sprinkling 
of central station people, jobbers and 
manufacturers’ representatives, — 
and one woman, said to be about the 
most prominent contractor there. 
Here was something new under the 
sun! How did it happen? I asked. 

“Her husband died,” he said. “Left 
it on her hands. She has built up the 
business and made it one of the most 
prosperous in town.” 

I met Mrs. Lowry after lunch and 
a little later called upon her at her 
office and heard a story that to my 
mind is one of the most remarkable 
achievements in the annals of elec- 
trical contracting. Picture this situ- 
ation if you will. 


Left with a Business 


Catherine B. Lowry found herself 
a widow, one day early in the year 
1920. She had an eighteen-year-old 
son and a younger daughter both in 
school. She had a home to which 
she had devoted her time exclusively. 
The death of her husband had also 
dumped in her lap a business of 
which she knew absolutely nothing. 

In 1906 he had gone into the elec- 
trical contracting business, starting 
in a basement. Then he moved into 
a store and put in a small display 
of fixtures. There were several other 
moves. Then finally he became estab- 
lished in a double store on one of 
the main shopping streets of Omaha, 
close beside one of the most popular 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 








—— are a good many elec- 

trical contractors in business 
today who are not getting along very 
well. Each one of them—if he would | 
talk—would have an explanation. He | 
hasn’t capital enough to enable him | 
to get a start perhaps. Competition | 
is too keen. There isno money inthe | 
business anyway. An endless variety | 
of reasons men cook up to lull their | 
consciences and quiet criticism when 
at heart they know that they them- 
selves have been at fault. They have 
simply failed to work and fight 
enough to make a real success. 

This article is written as a message 
to all such men who think that there 
are reasons, other than themselves, 
why they cannot make satisfactory 
money in the electrical business. It is 
a story of a woman—one lone woman 
—who, with all the cards against her, 
won the game. Now is there any man 
who, reading this, can still say that he 
cannot get ahead? What a woman 
can do in the contracting business 

| surely any man can accomplish—if 
| he has it in him. | 
| 











department stores, a most excellent 
location both for a store and for a 
contracting business. Here he had a 
fine broad show window, a good fix- 
ture display room, a small appliance 
store and ample space for a fixture 
shop, a wiring shop and a stock- 
room. And then he died. 

Mrs. Lowry had been busy with 
her children and her home and had 
no contact and no familiarity with 
the business that supported her 








Mrs. Lowry has a very wide display 
dow. 


win 
You look through this part of it into 





household. Her inclination was nat- 
urally domestic. She had had no 
commercial experience of any kind. 
She did not know what to do except 
that obviously the business could not 
be allowed to stop or she would have 
no income. 


Fighting Disloyalty 

Then came the foreman on the 
morning after the funeral—a man 
who had been Mr. Lowry’s foreman 
for fifteen years. He announced that 
he had been promised an interest in 
the business, that he would take the 
business and run it and give her her 
share. Mrs. Lowry is a young 
woman. She had had no practice in 
fighting for her rights. And yet 
something told her instinctively that 
a fight was on and she put her back 
against the wall. She told him that 
since Mr. Lowry had never mentioned 
the matter she did not believe that he 
had ever intended to take his fore- 
man into partnership. 

“Who’s going to be the 
asked the foreman. 

“I am,” said Mrs. Lowry. 

“When?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

Next morning she appeared at the 
office and the trouble began. I asked 
many questions as to just what hap- 
pened and it seems to be a case of 
the most despicable disloyalty. This 
foreman apparently deliberately set 


boss ?”’ 








showroom The 


fixture i 
arrangement give punch to the display. 


her lighting and 
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to work to rob this widow of her 
property. She did not know a socket 
from a rosette. She was utterly be- 
wildered. Here was a contracting 
business with seventeen wiremen at 
work on jobs. Here was a fixture 
business with two men at work in an 
assembling shop. Here was a small 
retail merchandising business and a 
stock of appliances. Here were mate- 
rials to be purchased, costs to be 
figured, wages to be paid, collections 
to be made. And the man that knew 
the business best it seems delib- 
erately deceived her, denied her in- 
formation and did his best to set the 
entire organization against her. 
Moreover she found that there was 
almost no money in the bank and a 
heavy debt of unpaid bills, some of 
long standing. 

Mrs. Lowry told me that she would 
go home nights utterly discouraged 
and in tears. And yet she was pos- 
sessed of a fighting spirit and she 
was determined that her children 
should not be robbed. 


Learning the Game 


She went to a lawyer and got some 
advice on her financial situation. 
Then she set to work to study cat- 
alogs and invoices. Meanwhile the 
men wanted all the rules changed. 
There were endless complaints about 
Mr. Lowry’s ways of doing things. 
She refused to change anything until 
she learned what it was all about. 
She found first one man and then 
another trying to take advantage of 





The fixtures are exhibited and sold in these ties of glassware. 


two rooms—a large stock with many varie- 








Show This Story to 
Your Wife! 


meng over with her tonight 
how to meet a _ similar 
s.tuation,—which she may 
have to face, sometime when 
you are not here to advise her. 























her. And as she caught them at it 
she promptly fired them and hired 
others. 

She brought her son into the shop 
as a helper. But the foreman didn’t 
want him and would not send him 
out on jobs. She battled with him 
patiently and tactfully for a year 
and a half because he alone could 
estimate and lay out jobs and she 
could not get on without him yet, 
although she says she knew that he 
was disloyal. But all the time she 
worked on the invoices and in the 
stock room until she knew what 
everything was used for and gained 
a sense of price and value. 

She put her son “Bob” in the stock- 
room and began herself to check all 
materials that went out on a job and 
that returned and to keep a running 
record of all jobs in process and 
where each man was working. All 
this the foreman resisted stren- 
uously. His plan was to keep her 
ignorant. 

But the day came when she felt 
strong enough to go it alone, and on 


The style and get-up of 
this department is impressive. 


sume new piece of interference by 
the foreman, to his surprise she paid 
him off on one bright morning and 
told him he could go. She made her 
oldest wireman temporary foreman, 
for there were several big jobs on 
and she had to have a boss to keep 
the force working. She had another 
man in view as superintendent and 
estimator. Then the ex-foreman 
stirred up trouble and a complaint 
came from the union. She refused 
to reverse her action. A strike was 
pulled. She demanded a hearing and 
told her story and the union sus- 
tained her and her men went back 
to work. But for one month there 
was no one in her entire outfit who 
was capable of estimating. 

What did Mrs. Lowry do? 

She simply laid the situation be- 
fore her customers and appealed to 
them to let her do their work on a 
time-and-material basis until she 
could secure a qualified man. And 
everybody gave consent. In a month 
she was able to get a man from the 
staff of the power company who has 
been both able and loyal and she 
began to work her way out of the 
woods. 


Personal Supervision Pays 


Mrs. Lowry has learned to super- 
vise every detail of her business. 
She examines and approves all esti- 
mates. She watches what goes out 
each day and what returns. She 
has introduced better stock methods 
and cost keeping. She gives half 
of her time to the contracting, going 
out on the jobs, watching the prog- 
ress of the work and studying the 
stockroom end. The other half she 
devotes to the administration of the 
business. She has had a good book- 
keeper and has found herself very 
successful in collecting money. 

In the beginning she hated to ask 
customers for money and was much 
disheartened at the surprising num- 
ber of people who tried to take ad- 
vantage of her inexperience in the 
endeavor to get bills reduced. But 
it was maddening to her to have 
her creditors dunning her. So she 
went to it and she has cleaned up 
the overdue accounts through per- 


sistent systematic follow-up. She 
allows no account now to run 
on thirty days without receiv- 


ing a letter from her, then in a 
week she telephones and after several 
telephones sends the bookkeeper to 
call. And she has lost very little in 
bad debts. 
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Mr. Lowry was chiefly interested 
in the fixture department. Mrs. 
Lowry finds this the most satisfac- 
tory end of her business too. A 
large proportion of it is cash busi- 
ness. She always gets her money 
in thirty days, whereas wiring always 
has to wait for the completion of the 
job, for inspection and then for col- 
lection. She today is selling fixtures 
to practically all the houses she wires, 
and is assembling lots of these fix- 
tures in her own shop, and she keeps 
from one to three men busy there all 
the time. She watches the buying 
of fixtures very closely. 

Well, what has this Mrs. Lowry 
been able to actually accomplish, in 
these three years, aside from that? 
She told me frankly, and in some de- 
tail. Considering the heavy handi- 
caps that she has battled with it is 
an astonishing record. She began 
with a very small bank balance and 
a very large indebtedness. There 
was one long standing debt of $8,000 
to one jobbing house. She paid that 
off the first year. There was another 
old account to a manufacturer that 
was a cause of great anxiety. Within 
the year she paid off $5,000 on that 
too. Imagine it! 

Today all debts are paid and the 
bank account has been built up to a 
comfortable size. At the same time 
she has succeeded in cutting down 
her investment in stock by approxi- 
mately $1,000 each year, and there- 
fore has $3,000 less tied up today 
than at the time her husband died. 
Also her business has increased in 
volume during that time by some- 
thing over 50 per cent. 

During the first year of discour- 
agement she would have sold out 
cheap, but there was nothing there 
that anybody wanted to buy. She 
has had several offers since then but 
will not sell. This is her business 
today. She has built it and is proud 
of its success and confident that she 
can make it go and grow, until the 
son develops to the point where he 
can take it over and she can once 
more become domestic. 


The Hardest Parts 


Knowing the nature of the con- 
tracting business as we do, this 
story of Mrs. Lowry is particularly 
appealing and remarkable. Con- 
tracting is a rough and ready game, 
with labor to struggle with and a 
large element of gamble. Mrs. Lowry 
is a very womanly woman, quiet, 
modest and of the home type,—not an 














A corner of Mrs. Lowry’s appliance shop 


looking back into the office. Behind the 


camera were the clothes washers, cleaners 
and the main small appliance display. 





office woman at all. But the injus- 
tice of the disloyalty she encountered 
at the outset apparently fired a latent 
spirit and capacity. She would show 
the world that she could take care 
of her children and herself and run 
her husband’s job into the bargain— 
and she did. 

The hardest thing she had to learn, 
she told me, was to be boss and dis- 
charge men—knowing what it meant 
to the homes that would be inevitably 
affected. She was timid also about 
doing business with strange men but 
found, of course, that men would 
meet her squarely and give her recog- 
nition for her own ability, and she 
says that it is easier on the whole 
for her to deal with men than with 
women. 

In the beginning she used to worry 
and worry. She was overwhelmed 
with details and decisions that she 
was compelled to grapple with. But 
she found that she could not give her 
mind entirely up to this without 
neglecting her two children and her 
home. She made it a rule, therefore, 
that when she shut the door of her 
store at night she would put business 
troubles out of her mind and think 
about the other side of life. She de- 
veloped this as a fixed habit and prob- 
ably it pulled her through. 

Another difficult thing was her re- 
lationship with the other electrical 
interests of Omaha. At the outset 
the other contractors and dealers 
looked upon her effort as an ama- 
teur’s experiment. -It couldn’t work. 
But when she kept the “American 
Electric Company” upon its feet— 


for this is the name of her company 
—and when she built the business 
bigger, it came to be a growing fac- 
tor in the electrical situation in the 
city. Mrs. Lowry as the one lone 
woman in the picture, naturally 
shrank from attending meetings of 
electrical men and assuming the posi- 
tion that the head of her business 
should have in the trade councils. 
But she has been generously sup- 
ported by several of the most influen- 
tial contractors and jobbers and has 
won and holds her place in the elec- 
trical family of Omaha, highly re- 
spected and an example that should 
be a spur to every man among them. 


Appliances Next 


Appliance selling has always been 
a neglected opportunity with the 
American Electric Company, and 
Mrs. Lowry discussed at length with 
me its possibilities. Her lamp con- 
tract is now on a $10,000 basis, and 
with her location she feels the urge 
to enter more strongly into the mar- 
ket and take advantage of the buying 
power of the throngs that daily pass 
her windows and her door. 

She had been absorbed in contract- 
ing and in her fixture trade. She 
feels that any considerable develop- 
ment of appliance business must de- 
pend on easy payment selling if she 
is to meet the competition of the 
power company and other stores. 
The solving of the problem of finan- 
cing and administering a larger ap- 
pliance operation probably will be 
the next chapter in the story of this 
exceedingly able woman contractor. 
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They 


Break the Ice for Your 


Selling Talk 


By ROBERT S. MERRILL 


v Vac i an electrical dealer 
get ideas for selling elec- 
trical merchandise out of 

the papers?” 

I put the question to an experi- 
enced press clipping man who had 
just been telling me how sales in a 
great many lines were made through 
tips that came from newspapers. 

“He could if he would read the 
paper himself—or have some genu- 
inely interested employee read it 
for him,” was the reply. “What he 
wants is to connect up his business 
with something that is timely right 
in his own community; it’s too much 
of a local job for a big press clip- 
ping bureau.” 

“For instance——” I suggested. 

“Well, I’ll pretend that I am run- 
ning a retail store that sells electric 
irons, lamps, washing machines and 
the like—that’s the kind of a store 
you mean isn’t it?” he replied. “T’ll 
get a bunch of papers and show you.” 

I reminded him that I was not 
interested in a method that could be 
used only here and there. What I 
had intended to ask was: “Is there 
a plan that almost any electrical 
dealer could use with profit?” 

He sat down to a table, with a 
bunch of papers and a blue pencil 
and commenced to scan the pages. 
“There is one class of material you’ll 
find real often,” he said. “Articles 
on the woman’s page or the house- 
hold page ‘break ice’ on the sub- 
ject of household devices and get 
the women interested. Now here’s 
an example of what I mean. This 
feature ‘Shopping Economy’ runs 
every day in newspapers all over the 
country. Notice that it is about ‘The 
Electric Cord’ in this issue. 


Syndicated Features 

“Now say for a conservative es- 
timate that syndicate feature is used 
by a hundred papers. That paper is 
the paper for at least twenty other 
towns — that’s conservative too. 
There you have at least 2,000 towns 
in which the women are reading that 
article. And if you think these 
household pages are not read reg- 
ularly talk to the publishers of any 
daily paper. 

“There is the ice broken in a great 
‘many places. It’s up to the dealer 
to ‘find some way to connect up with 


tnis interest. I’m not an advertising 
man but as long as this article dwells 
on weak cords I’d do something to 
push the most durable cord possible— 
either by window display or news- 
paper advertising because I’d know 
that the women in my territory had 
been reading about the failures of 
cords on electrical devices. 

“Not every paper in the country 
is using this woman’s writings on 
household stuff but almost every 
syndicate has one writer who touches 
on electrical equipment from time to 
time. You’ll find that those feature 
syndicates are pretty much alike. 


“Here, isn’t this advertiser break- 
ing the ice for electrical goods? 
‘Do men ‘save themselves’ more than 
women?’ It’s for rubber heels but 
isn’t the same thing true about 
household equipment? The illustra- 
tion is a kitchen scene. It’s a page 
ad and a lot of women will see it. 
As long as I’m pretending I’m an 
electrical dealer I’ll tell you that I’d 
tear out that page and put it in my 
window. I’d write something across 
the bottom of it with a crayon about 
‘isn’t it true of washing, ironing, 
sweeping too?’ Of course it’d take 
time to work out the idea. 

“Incidentally, I saw in a newspa- 
per trade paper the other day a new 
comic strip offered daily papers. The 
one [I saw was ‘Darius Dubb—He 
Makes a Home-Made Washing Ma- 
chine.’ The six columns showed his 
wife wanting to buy a machine and 
then him going ahead with his 
handy-man stuff. It ended up with 
water leaking all over the floor and 
his shirt chewed to pieces by his 
device. I could do something with 
that I know. 


“Some time ago one of the syn- 
dicates sent out in its popular science 
stuff an article on dust. It was illus- 
trated with a magnified picture of 
the dust from an ordinary carpet. 
All the things that were found in 
this dust from the carpet were 
labelled. I don’t remember them 
all; there was such a bunch of 
them. But I recall some parts of 
insects, ashes, coal, spider webs, 
hairs—even the dog’s—sand, soot, 
and bread-crumbs. It was amazing. 

“Now when stuff like that appeared 
in my community, either in the local 


paper or the paper read the most 
there, I’d follow it up while they 
were still thinking about it. I’d get 
some dust from a carpet right in 
town and put it under a microscope 
and invite people in to see it—and 
advertise vacuum cleaners. 

“This bank’s sure breaking the ice 
for electrical goods,” he exclamed. 
“Look at this!” Ina St. Louis paper 
I saw a picture of an attractive 
young woman. In the background 
were farmers, miners and mechanics. 
The advertisement, by the Mercan. 
tile Trust Company said: 





A Word About This Girl— 
Your Wife 


She’s running the greatest institution 
in the world, a business on which all 
other industry depends—the Home. 

Farming, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, all industries, though better 
equipped with machinery and _ labor- 
saving devices, bow down before her 
industry—for the safety of the home 
is the end toward which they work. 
Are you giving her the backing she 
deserves? She needs equipment, she 
needs labor-saving machines and these 
things demand capital. Are you sup- 
plying it? 





That kind of boosting suggested 
several ideas to us. The advertise- 
ment could be clipped and pasted in 
the electrical dealer’s window. It 
could be featured in the dealer’s own 
newspaper advertising. A circular 
could be got out on the duplicating 
machine calling attention to the fact 
that the local bank endorsed invest- 
ments in labor-saving equipment for 
women. The bank could be asked 
to furnish material for one or two 
joint window displays—bank books 
and saving banks and washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners—in the 
bank and the electrical store win- 
dows. 

Such suggestive material as the 
items mentioned were found in news- 
paper after newspaper. Often the 
same material was shown us repeat- 
edly; the syndicates cannot do busi- 
ness profitably unless they sell to 
scores of papers. 

And the bulk of this feature ma- 
terial is aimed at the woman in the 
home and her interests. She is the 
purchasing agent and the publisher 
wants to get her into the habit of 
reading his paper regularly. There- 
fore if he pays to have things 
printed which will break the ice for 
you and your merchandise isn’t it 
a good policy to follow them up 
while‘ they are fresh in her mind? 
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Know Turnover and Selling Expenses! 
BY HARRY BOTSFORD 


HE up-to-date merchant in 
the electrical merchandising 
line realizes that it is becoming 
increasingly necessary to have an ab- 
solute and accurate knowledge of two 
things about his business: the rate 
and volume of his stock-turnover 
and the percentage of selling expense 
necessary to reach that turnover. 
Without this information he is, in 
every respect, in the same dangerous 
position as the pilot who attempts to 
steer over an uncharted course with- 
out using a compass. 

Thanks to certain exacting provi- 
sions of the Income Tax most mer- 
chants have arrived at some form of 
record-keeping. It has been found, 
however, that some of these so-called 
systems are not infallible by any 
means. As a result many retailers 
in this line are doing business based 
on figures arrived at by some ques- 
tionable applications of bookkeep- 
ing. And this is bad business! 

Here is a very common case. A 
dealer invests, let us say, the sum of 
$4,000 in a certain line of goods. 
During the year he has gross sales 
of $28,000. He then points with 
pride to the figures and _ stoutly 
maintains that he has had a turn- 
over of seven times on that line. 
All wrong! He reaches that conclu- 
sion by his own peculiar method of 
figuring. He simply divided the 
stock at cost into the total sales at 
retail, Poor mathematics! It would 
be every bit as reasonable to assume 
that if a man bought something for 
$1.00 and then sold it for $1.50 that 
he had succeeded in turning one and 
one-half times! Yet this is just 
what is happening, day after day, in 
the electrical merchandising field. 

It is manifestly impossible to 
compute accurately the number of 
stock turns by dividing inventory 
figures into gross sales because the 
two items represent two widely dif- 
ferent things. The inventory means 
the cost of the goods. The gross 
sales represent what is received for 
the goods. 

Figuring turnover is really a very 
simple operation. In getting at the 
correct number of turns made by 
your business, it is necessary first to 
subtract the gross profit from the 
gross sales made during the period 
in which the turnover is to be com- 
puted. Into the resulting figure 


should be divided the average 
amount of stock that has been car- 
ried during that time. 

Let us take the very same figures 
used when a seven-times turnover 
was arrived at. Watch how it is 
done. Gross sales over an annual 
period were $28,000. Gross profits 
were 30 per cent, let us say. Thirty 
per cent of $28,000 is $8,400. Make 
your subtraction and you have 
$19,600 as the approximate cost of 
the stock sold during the year for 
$28,000. So far; so good! Now, the 
average investment is $4,000 and the 
cost of the goods sold being $19,600, 
the number of times the stock was 
turned is found by the simple 
operation of dividing $4,000 into 
$19,600—just an even 4.9 times, to 
be exact. 


Taking Out the Guesswork 


The retailers who were conduct- 
ing their business on a seven-time 
turnover basis should have been op- 
erating on a 4.9 times basis. Simple, 
wasn’t it? Yet, for some reason the 
average business man is often 
afraid of figures. Perhaps it is be- 
cause they are usually presented in 
a very complicated manner and 
made unduly difficult to compre- 
hend. 


How about the matter of profit? 
More than one retailer is up in the 
air when this matter is discussed. 
Why? Usually it is because they 
do not know their selling costs. Yet 
the business of finding selling costs 
isn’t a complicated process by any 
means. As a matter of fact it is a 
very simple process. All that is 
necessary to arrive at selling costs 
is to divide gross expenses into gross 
sales. If sales are, let us say, 
$30,000 for a year and the gross ex- 
penses for that period are $5,000, the 
sales figure is divided into the $5,000 
and we find that 16.6 per cent is the 
figure arrived at and this is the per- 
centage of expenses on sales during 
the year. 

Electrical dealers should be alive 
to what it means to have these 
figures in regard to turnover, selling 
expenses and profits always on hand. 
Their value cannot be overestimated 
for they help to take the guess-work 
out of business. Knowing them, you 
can stop many leaks in your busi- 
ness—and you are exceedingly for- 
tunate if none exist. You can order 
intelligently and you will not have to 
worry about overstock; you will be 
able to figure whether or not your 
business will stand any contemplated 
additional expense you have in 
mind—in a word, knowing turnover, 
selling expenses and profits, you will 
sail a charted route equipped with 
a compass of absolute accuracy. 





This Window Was Dressed to Sell Goods and It Did 














Here is an excellent method for featuring 
and selling various small electric articles 
which do not lend themselves easily to win- 
dow display. The basis of the arrangement 
was eighty-two wall-board panels painted 
brown and lettered in white. This window 


display proved to be a very profitable one 


The reason for its success was that it 
anticipated the inquiry of every window 
shopper by telling what the goods were for 
and what they cost This display was 
featured recently by McCarthy Brothers & 
Ford, Buffalo, N. Y., and the idea was 
developed by EK. D. O'Dea, manager, 








Promote the Idea of Easier 
Housekeeping 


Summer weather conditions and 
scarcity of help are things which can 
be capitalized at this season of the 
year. This can be accomplished by 
arranging a meeting of members of 
some women’s club for educational 
talks on the subject of easier house- 
keeping. On these occasions all kinds 
of good electrical labor-saving de- 
vices should be featured and prac- 
tical demonstrations made. Have a 
good lecturer on hand to present the 
facts in an entertaining and instruc- 
tive way. 





Display Sells Heaters 
in August 


Last year Kellogg & Bertine, elec- 
trical merchants of New York City, 
sold room heaters in August. This 
was an adaptation of the Summer 
Fur Sales idea of department stores. 
The show window was used as the 
chief advertising medium. With the 
displays were featured three show 
cards which invited the prospect to 
buy early. A number of radiators 
were placed on display in the store, 


and every salesman talked the goods 
to people who came in. Several 
dozen heaters were sold during the 
last two weeks of August. Here is 
an example of what a little energy 
can accomplish. 





Photographs Build Summer 


Fixture Sales 


The City Electric Company, of 
Wilmington, N. C., elected fixtures 
as the basis of a summer selling cam- 
paign. Prospects were approached 
by good selling letters and personal 
solicitation. Wherever the firm 
wired a new house every prospect in 
that vicinity was called upon. The 
salesmen carried photographs by 
way of vizualizing the advantages 
of good fixtures. Prospects were 
urged to visit each job and see for 
themselves. This, together with 
good salesmanship, closed many 
sales, also secured valuable leads. 
The list used in this campaign was 
limited to those who had progres- 
sive ideas and good financial respon- 
sibility. The result was a lot of new 
business, and not a job standing on 
the books at the close of the 
campaign. 





A Display That Shows What the Small Motor Will Do 


ie 





i MINUTES 3 Mww7tes 


All too little known in the average home is 
the small utility motor—‘“the motor of a 
thousand uses.” Window displays and 
demonstrations that help the housewife vis- 
ualize what the motor will do, rather than 
what it is, are the answer to the question, 
and as an example we have this window 
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display from Julius Andrae & Son, Mil- 
waukee. Note how the chopping, grinding, 
mixing and freezing attachments are con- 
nected by streamers with cards reading 
“Chop 1 lb. of meat in 2 minutes,” “Grind 
1 lb. of coffee in 3 minutes,’ “Beat egg 
white in 6 minutes,’ and so on. 
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One Dozen Doses of Business 


A Summer Publicity Stunt 
to Draw Trade 


An estimating contest based upon 
the time it will take for a 100-pound 
cake of ice to melt, is always a good 
summer “stunt.” Such a contest can 
be used as the feature of a fan sale, 
flat-iron sale or the sale of any other 
electrical “perspiration saver.” To 
avoid any danger of conflict with the 
lottery laws, each person making a 
guess should be required to write a 
ten-word telegram on “Why Ice 
Melts,” or perform some other act 
which makes the competition a mat- 
ter of skill and not a mere guessing 
contest. 





Let Your Sales Crew Work 
Nearby Summer Resorts 


In a certain New England terri- 
tory, when the summer exodus 
begins the live sales manager ag- 
gressively follows on the heels of his 
prospects by moving his sales crew 
into a nearby summer resort sec- 
tion where they are kept busy—in 
fact busier than ever—selling wash- 
ing machines, vacuum sweepers, 
heating appliances and other devices 
to the summer cottagers. Of course, 
it is the prosperous families who go 
to these resorts, and this fact makes 
the summer sales effort all the more 
effective. If you have a summer 
resort near your town, consider 
whether its transient population are 
not prospects for hot-weather busi- 
ness. 


“Action”? Window Builds 
Prospect List 


Primative and modern methods of 
handling household laundry work 
were graphically portrayed recently 
in a window display by _ the 
Minnesota Utilities Company, Chis- 
holm, Minn. In one window a life- 
like dummy operated by an electric 
motor scrubbed laboriously at a wash 
tub. In the other window a neat ap- 
pearing wax model was seen running 
clothes through the wringer of an 
electric washer. Sheets and other 
articles hung on a line formed the 
background. Since the town has a 
large foreign population, placards 
with sales appeals in American, 
Finnish and Slovenian completed the 
picture. This display was pretty 
near the “town talk” for days and 
brought much favorable comment 
and a good list of prospects. 
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Stimulators for the Summer Slump 


A Message with an Appeal 








There's Better Gift than 
an Electric Cleaner 


An electric cleaner is the best gift 
for women because it lightens their 
every day burdens of sweeping and 
cleaning. 

It gets intoawkward places. It noses 
its way close to baseboards. It’s just 
as handy for cleaning pillows, up- 
holstering, mattresses and other dust 
collectors as it is in digging embed- 
ded dust and dirt out of carpets and 
rugs. 

It protects good health because it 
gathersall germs in its dust-proof bag. 
For birthdays, anniversaries or other 
happy occasions there’s no better 
gift than an electric cleaner. Every 
Every man 





Buy from the dealer 
who display 


7 
this emblem 


woman knows this. 
should. 


FE h 1 
Free ‘eeasily 


arranged and easy terms are always 
offered if you don’t want to pay cash. 


SAVE MOTHER 


With An Electric Cleaner 


AGUE OF CLEVELAND 














Ad No. S 





“Save Mother’ — There probably isn’t a 
man or woman inthe country who wouldn’t 
respond to that appeal. And whether that 
response is followed up by action depends 
almost entirely upon one’s conviction of 
its sincerity. For example—take the series 
of newspaper advertisements published by 
the Electrical League of Cleveland, of 
which the above is one. They are all 
based on the appeal, “Save Mother.” But 
they owed their success primarily to the 
fact that the message which they carried 
struck home. Electrical labor-savers do 
save a mother’s health and _ strength— 
more than any other one thing the family 
could do for her. 





Teaching the Method: Elec- 


trical to the Summer Camper 


It is estimated that there are 
enough automobiles in the United 
States so that three-fourths of the 
population could go summer camp- 
ing on the highways at the same 
time. And a large proportion of 
them do. This situation means that, 
particularly in the Western States, 
the problem of the municipal tour- 
ist camp is one which confronts 
practically every town and city. 

Colorado was one of the first 
States to recognize that the camper 
is an asset and that the longer he 
can be induced to stay in the com- 
munity, the more he brings in busi- 
ness to local markets—and more 
likely he is at some later date to 
become a permanent resident. A 
movement is now on foot in that 
State to make the tourist camp 
grounds attractive through the ade- 
quate use of light and through the 





installation of other conveniences. 
Instead of requiring visitors who 
arrive at night to grope an unfa- 
miliar way about the grounds in 
search of wood, water and desirable 
camping grounds, it is the plan to 
light electrically the whole re- 
served area. 


Making Electrical Survey of Camps 


Denver, which boasts one of the 
best lighted tourist camps in the 
nation, and Longmont, which is a 
close competitor for this honor, 
have been the inspiration for other 
towns who are striving to make 
their tourist camps so attractive 
that visitors will want to tarry. It 
has been determined that auto tour- 
ists remain from two to ten days 
longer in municipal camps that are 
well lighted, well watered and 
which have plentiful supplies of 
wood. 

The Electrical Co-operative 
League of Denver is now taking a 
census of Colorado tourist camps, 
with a view to ascertaining how 
many of them are electrically 
lighted by the towns which support 
them. 

There are 213 auto tourist camps 
in the State and the more progres- 
sive towns, where the value of tour- 
ist trade is appreciated, are making 
strenuous efforts to do everything 
possible to attract visitors. In 
Longmont a number of. electric 
ranges have been installed. Dozens 
of desirable individual camping 
sites are illuminated with individ- 
ual electric plants. 


Hot Weather Will Sell Fans 


Take a summer day when the per- 
spiring citizen with handkerchief- 
draped collar and sleeves rolled up, 
moves with lagging step to his place 
of business, when the _ sidewalks 
fairly blister the feet, when the dog 
muzzle hasn’t room enough to let its 
wearer loll the way he would like to. 
Dress your window with a display of 
electric fans. Against the glass at 
average eye-height place a placard 
reading as follows: 








Perspiration 
Kills 
Inspiration 
snistinslitiiteadis 
Be Comfortable 
and Increase Your 
Personal Efficiency 
with an 
Electric Fan 




















A “Dollar Down” Sale 

A California firm has made a 
great success of the “dollar down” 
idea. This idea is used on special 
occasions only, and is good for but 
a limited period. Before the date 
for such a sale, the firm advertises 
extensively that any electrical ap- 
pliance bought will be placed in the 
purchaser’s home for one dollar 
down and the balance in easy weekly 
payments. 





“Let the Power House Do Your Work” 

















“Let the Power House Do Your Work” was 
the theme of the attractive window display 
shown above, which was exhibited by the 
New York division of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, during N.E.L.A. Conven- 
tion week. The window showed a number 
of vacuum cleaners hitched to the central 
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station lines, emerging from the 
house, and the power plant itself, was 
reproduction of the new generating statio 





of the Brooklyn Edison Company, 
under construction near the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. The window was designed by 

man Bailey, New York manager. 
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Repair of Washing-Machines Proves 
Profitable Business 


Detroit Dealer Sells Fifteen. Used Machines a Month. 


How 


By D. G. BAIRD 


Used Machines Lead to Sale of New Ones 





WASHING MA- 
CHINE repair 
and “exchange” 


business has proved a 
profitable activity for 
Carl Bush, veteran 
salesman and electrical 
dealer, who operates an 
electrical shop at 117 
Grand River Avenue, 
East, Detroit, for the 
sales of new and used 
washers. 

In addition to selling 
new washing machines, 
cleaners, ironers, fans 
and table tubs, Mr. 











Bush rebuilds or re- 
conditions used ma- 
chines and disposes of 


A corner of the display room of rebuilt machines in the Washing Machine 


Exchange, operated by Carl Bush at 117 Grand View Avenue, East, Detroit 


“but I believe that it 
will have just the oppo- 
site effect. What would 
the automobile dealers 
do if they didn’t take 
used cars in trade? 
They howl about the 
used car evil, as they 
call it, but you notice 
that every last one of 
them is more than anx- 
ious to take your used 
car in trade for a new 
one, don’t you? It is 
said that 60 to 90 per 
cent of sales of new 
cars involve trade-ins. 

“Now take the woman 
who has a washing ma- 
chine that is chronically 








these at the rate of 

around fifteen a month. He also re- 
pairs any electrical labor-saving de- 
vice. In other words, he is apply- 
ing the methods of the automobile 
dealer to the electrical trade. 

“There are 25,000 electric wash- 
ing machines in Detroit,” he de- 
clares, “and I am undertaking to 
minister to their ills when they get 
into trouble, and so bring relief to 
the housewives who own them. For 
the past several years I have been 
more and more impressed with the 
need of such a _ service as this. 
Women are not mechanics and many 
of them let good machines go to 
rack, while some of the machines are 
not in mechanically good condition 
to begin with. But whatever the 
cause, @ women who has to try to 
operate a washer that isn’t function- 
ing properly loses all the satisfac- 
tion of having an electrical servant 
do her work. The fear and uncer- 
tainty are worse than the labor of 
doing the washing by hand. 

“But what can she do? The 
dealers don’t like to take in used 
machines and when they do take 
them in they won’t allow very much 
on them because they simply junk 
them. They have their service de- 


partments, but a service department 
can’t take satisfactory care of a ma- 
chine that is chronically out of 
order. 

“We are doing three things to 
bring the women relief from this 
condition: first, we are selling one of 
the best washing machines made; 
second, we are taking the used ma- 
chines off the women’s hands and re- 
building them, and third, we are re- 
pairing all kinds of electrical de- 
vices.” 


Not Buying Used Machines 


Bush is not buying used machines 
outright and reselling them, it should 
be understood; his is a ‘‘washing- 
machine exchange,” a shop that not 
only is willing to take a used machine 
in trade on a new one, but that adver- 
tises the fact. In so doing, he main- 
tains, he relieves the housewife who 
has an unsatisfactory machine, he 
sells the rebuilt machine to some one 
who doesn’t feel able to pay the price 
of a new one, and later he sells the 
purchaser a new machine in place of 
the used one. 

“Many dealers seem to think that 
selling rebuilt washers will hurt the 
new machine business,” Bush says, 


ailing. Is she in the 
market for anew machine? Not very 
likely. Either she is sick of electric 
washers or else she isn’t able to junk 
the one she has and buy a new one. 
Is her neighbor in the market for a 
new machine? Not very likely. If she 
hasn’t a machine already, she knows 
of the unsatisfactory performance of 
the one next door and you can’t sell 
her a washer of any kind. She'll do 
her own washing or she’ll send it 
out. Here is a chance for good sales- 
manship for the situation is trying. 

“But if the woman who has an 
ailing machine or one that is some- 
what out of date can trade it in on a 
new one, that changes the situation 
considerably. Her husband _ prob- 
ably trades in his used car about 
every year and she’ll do much the 
same with her washing machine. 
Then comes our next move. 

“She gets a brand new machine, 
with all the latest features. We 
take her used machine; rebuild it 
completely, replace worn parts, re- 
paint it, and sell it to some one who 
prefers it at the price we are able to 
offer on it rather than a new ma- 
chine at a considerably higher price. 
Later on she decides to get a new 
up-to-date machine and she comes to 
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us for it. We profit on all three 
transactions, of course, while at the 
same time rendering our customers 
a distinct service.” 

Bush has a fully-equipped shop 
and a display room in the basement 
of his store. Used machines are re- 
built right in his own shop, then 
wheeled into the adjoining room 
where they are put on display. Three 
men are employed in the shop and 
when they finish a job it would take 
an expert to tell that the machine 
had ever been used. This is why 
these machines sell well. An un- 
finished one, equally as good 
mechanically, is a sticker. 

In showing the writer through 
this used washing machine depart- 
ment, Bush commented on the his- 
tory of some of the jobs. 

What appeared to be a new A—— 
washer bore a “sold” tag. “We sold 
the former owner of that machine a 
new B and agreed to sell the 
A—— for her,” he remarked. “It 
was the dirtiest machine I have ever 
seen. It had been painted, copper 
tub and all, a messy white and was 
literally coated with dirt and grease. 
We cleaned it up, made some re- 
pairs on it, and sold it for $100 cash. 














_— 


Rebuilding electric washers and repairing 
other household electrical” devices in the 
shop of the Washing Machine Exchange, 
Detroit. 

“Many dealers seem to think that selling 
rebuilt washers will hurt the new machine 
business,” explains Carl Bush, proprietor of 


We'll charge the former owner for 
the shop work and give her the 
balance—and she’s going to get the 
surprise of her life when she finds 
out what we got for it. 

“That C ironer was another 
bad job. It had been in storage and 
it took us three hours just to emery 
the rust off of it. We traded a 
vacuum sweeper that sells for $55 
for it, cleaned it up, and made a 
profit of $35 on the ironer.” 

These were just a couple of the 
worst jobs. All had been made to 
yield a substantial profit, however, 
and the stock of unsold used ma- 
chines was not overly large. 





Three Salesmen with Autos 
Follow Leads 


As this is written Bush is employ- 
ing three men with cars who follow 
up prospects obtained from news- 
paper advertising and from direct- 
mail and to canvass when not other- 
wise engaged. Where they take a 
used machine in trade the difference 
between the allowance made and the 
price of the new machine is de- 
ducted from the amount on which 
they are paid a commission, but 
when they sell a used machine they 


get the regular commission on this. 
Further, they get extra payment for 
making a delivery and for other odd 
services. 

Bush uses classified advertising 
daily in the local papers, runs dis- 
play advertisements, featuring the 
invitation, “Trade in Your Old 
Washing Machine for a Brand New 
D——,,” occasionally, and _ circu- 
larizes lists of owners of other ma- 
chines. His trade-in suggestion is 
also prominently featured by neat 
signs about the front of the store 
and in the display window. This 
catches the attention of prospects. 

Used machines are sold on terms, 
if desired, and are given free serv- 
ice for one year. The purchaser 
must be satisfied or she can get her 
money back or another machine. 

Mr. Bush has been continuously 
engaged in the electrical business 
for the past twelve years. He 
opened his washing machine ex- 
change in December, 1922, and de- 
clares that his business has _in- 
creased steadily from the very first. 
As soon as his proposition becomes 
more widely known locally, he be- 
lieves, he will have all the trade he 
can possibly handle. 








the Exchange, “but I believe it will have 
just the opposite effect. Take the woman 
who has an electric washer that is ailinz 


or out-of-date. Either she is ‘sick’ of elec 
tric washers, or else isn’t able to junk the 
one she has and buy a new one, 


“But if that woman can trade her ailing 








a new 


situation 


or out-of-date machine in on 
that changes the whol 
a brand-new washer; we rebuild 
one and put it into first cl: hape t 
satisfaction for some other w 
everybody benefits, including 
machine business,” 
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Unit Prices vs. Simplified Estimating 


The Dangers of Over-Simplification in the Figuring of Wiring Costs. 
Simple Estimating Methods Submitted on Standard Estimate Sheet 


By EARL BROWNE 


Brown-Langlais Electrical Construction Company, San Francisco 
President California State Association Electrical Contractors and Dealers 


HERE is a charm to simplicity 
and a merchandising value 

to the easily understood which 
is undoubtedly responsible for the 
present tendency to express all things 
electrical in words of one syllable. 
“Ready-to-serve” charges, “sur- 
charges” and sliding schedules are 
discouraged on the power bill. For 
the customer, whose intelligence as 
an individual is unsurpassed but as 
an average is limited, can under- 
stand kilowatt-hours only when 
purchased like eggs, by the dozen. 
The “unit price” method of figur- 
ing charges on the installation of 
convenience outlets is an expres- 
sion of the same tendency. 

There is no doubt that it is easier 
to sell articles whose price is 
plainly marked on the tag—and the 
customer undoubtedly likes to do 
his own figuring in estimating how 
much he can afford to spend on his 
wiring job, but there is a question 
as to how far the simplification 
should go. Outlets are not like eggs 
to be sold at a uniform price—they 
are more like the varying risks in 
the age of man undertaken by the 
life insurance company. If there 
were enough of them passing 
through the hands of any one con- 
tractor so that the law of averages 
might assert itself, it would of 
course be a safe risk for him to fix 
a single price per outlet, irrespec- 
tive of service or circuits and al- 
though some customers would pay 
more than their job was worth and 
others less, no one would be much 
the loser by the fact. But the elec- 
trical contractor is rather in th- 
position that the insurance com- 
pany would be if it had only a hun- 
dred or so men enrolled on its books 
—with a bad run of luck on a fairly 
average price, he might easily go 
broke. Or, if he fixed the price 
sufficiently high so that he would 
not lose money even if his jobs per- 
sistently ran just one outlet over 
the number permitted on a circuit, 
he might discover that with a num- 





ber of easy installations, he had 
been unduly profiteering and that 
his next door competitor was secur- 
ing the jobs on the basis of a lower 
price. 


Comparison of Methods 


An idea of the dangers of the 
unit method of estimating as com- 
pared with one which takes into 
consideration both service and cir- 
cuits, is to be obtained from the 
example of an installation, on which 
we may assume a price has been 
asked. It consists of: 





Watts 

3 Ceiling outlets at 200 watts each.... 600 

7 Ceiling outlets at 80 watts each.... 560 

2 Bracket outlets at 40 watts each.... 80 

4 Convenience outlets at 100 watts each.... 400 
8S. P. push switches 

1,640 


3 Circuits required. 


If we estimate this work on the 
basis of unit prices, we would get 
a result somewhat similar to. the 
following: 


METHOD No. 1: 


10 Ceiling outlets ee: a $42 
2 Bracket outlets ee. | A ener ie 10 
4 Convenience outlets at 6.50............ 26 
8 Switches WG OT hs ones ohhcas 48 

$126 


Let us suppose now that we sep- 
arate out the charge for service and 
circuits—a procedure, incidentally, 


which the customer is quite capable 


of understanding. The result is 
not dissimilar: 
METHOD No. 2: 
1 Service complete at $15.00............ $15 
3 Circuits complete at 10.00............ 30 
10 Ceiling outlets at 2.50:. 25 
2 Bracket outlets at 3,00... 6 
4 Convenience outletsat 4.50.. 18 
8 Switches at 4.00. 32 
$126 


Now let us suppose that the cus- 
tomer decides to add three (3) 100- 
watt convenience outlets and two 
(2) switch outlets. Under the first 
method of unit prices this would 
add $6.50 and $6 each respectively, 
making an addition to the contract 
of $31.50, or a total bill of $157.50. 
Under the second method, however, 
the three (3) convenience outlets at 
$4.50 each and switch outlets at $4 
each would make a total extra of 
$21.50 or a total bill of $147.50, 
which gives a difference in favor of 
Method No. 2 of $10. This differ- 
ence is due entirely to the fact that 
under Method No. 2, consideration 
is given to service and circuits to be 
installed. The addition of the 
three convenience outlets of 100 
watts each brought the total load to 
1,940 watts, or still within the ca- 
pacity of three circuits, so that no 
extra charge was necessary on this 








STANDARD ESTIMATE BASED ON SERVICE AND NUMBER OF CIRCUITS 


Mr. James Dunbar, 


110 West Central Ave., City 


San Francisco, Calif., 
August 2, 1923. 


We propose for the sum of one hundred twenty-six dollars ($126) to furnish labor 
and materials, to install wiring in your one story and basement residence at the above 
address in accordance with the following schedule: 


Conven. Outiets Total 
. Ceiling Outlets Bracket’Outlets Watts Switches No. 
Location No. Watts No. WattsEach No. Each -P. 3w. 4w. Watts 
Front porch...... 1 80 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 80 
| PR er ea ease meen ener 1 80 0 0 0 0 t @ 0 80 
OE ne bora eee 1 80 0 0 0 0 1 #8 0 80 
Parlor FRE een ae 1 200 0 0 1 100 1 © 0 300 
ids oan sos saw ves 1 200 0 0 1 100 1 0 0 300 
APU POON 050 550.6 5.653 4.5 5554-6 10.5 1 200 0 0 1 100 : © 0 300 
eee 1 80 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 180 
PROMMAIODIDS 605 20556°4 5 0bs.s4 5s 0 aie 1 80 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 80 
Bedroom (east)................ 1 80 ! 40 0 0 0 O 0 120 
Bedroom (north).............. 1 80 1 40 0 0 oe. 120 
MIN cS see Rate Sees 10}1,160 2 80 a 300 8 0 0 1,640 
The National Electrical Code and Local Ceiling outlets at. $2.50 each 
Department of Electricity permit 660 watts Bracket outlets Wisi vsesd a Grne 3.00 each 
on a circuit; therefore we have contem- Convenience outlets at.. 4.50 each 
plated a division of the above on three (3) _ S. P. switches at. 5.00 each 
circuits. 3-Way switches Re eer, Maer each 
If, as the work progresses, you desire 4-Way switches BE ad reiki each 
additional outlets, cost will be as follows: Circuits at. 10.00 each 
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score. In the unit method, how- 
ever, a proportional charge for 
service and circuits ‘was included 
in the uniform price, resulting in 
the higher charge to the customer. 

It is easier to imagine the reverse 
side to the situation, where a sin- 
gle extra outlet will demand an ex- 
tra circuit, for which the unit price 
does not adequately provide, so that 
the contractor finds that he is actu- 
ally doing the job at a loss, instead of 
at a profit. 

So far as complicating the esti- 
mating is concerned, it is evident 
that there is nothing particularly 
complicated involved in the second 
method,:from the standpoint either 
of the contractor or the customer. 
The solicitor is dealing with but 


two additional items, namely the 
service and the number of circuits, 
and as there are minimum standard 
recommendations as to the capaci- 
ties of the various outlets issued by 
the lamp manufacturers: as well as 
several municipal inspection bu- 
reaus, it is a comparatively simp ° 
matter to print a standard estimate 
and bid sheet as appears on bottom 
of page 3534. 

Under the new code regulations, 
which will go into effect the first of 
the coming year, the number of out- 
lets allowed per circuit will be 
somewhat different, but the princi- 
ple involved will not be changed. A 
slight variation of the estimate 
sheet when this ruling goes into 
effect will bring it again up to date. 





_— 


From Machinist to Champion 


Appliance Salesman 


The Story of a Dayton, Ohio, Mechanic “Who Sold 
Himself,”— and now Sells Others — 
On the Electrical Idea 


WO years ago Edward Mueller 
[eens for the National Cash 

Register Company at Dayton, 
Ohio, as a machinist, making $50 a 
week. He says he was a good machin- 
ist—and we will have to take his word 
for that. Ed has two children and 
so as a help for his wife he bought 
an electric washer. The machine 
“made good” in the Mueller home 
and his family got the electrical 
idea. They wanted more electrical 
devices and, of course, they wanted 
a car. Now all this called for an 
outlay beyond Ed’s salary. There 
seemed no way out. 

The most one can make as a ma- 
chinist in Dayton is $50 a week. 
Mueller had reached his limit and 
he knew it. At supper time of every 
washday his folks just naturally 
talked about other devices that 
could be used to save labor. 

Ed saw that it was up to him to 
increase the family income. Then 
things began to happen that are 
typical of our American point of 
view. When you find yourself “up 
an alley” you do not sit down. In- 
stead you back up and start over. 
That was exactly what Mueller did. 
But he was shrewd and showed his 
business instinct—he did it at first 
“piece meal.” 


Here is exactly how it happened: 

One evening Ed dropped into the 
washing-machine store to tell the 
dealer what a good machine he had 
and how he used the motor to run 
a lathe and a grinder, and make ice 
cream, etc. Ed could not help en- 
thusing, in fact, he waxed eloquent. 
The dealer listened; and as he lis- 
tened he wondered—he wondered 
whether his own salesmen talked as 
convincingly as Mueller did to him. 
And then an idea! “Mueller, how 
would you like to sell washers?” 
Mueller was stumped. “I never sold 
anything in my life, I don’t know 
how, and any way I must have a 
steady income. I have a family to 
support.” 


Man of Action 


99) 


“What do you do evenings?” was 
the comeback. “Well, outside of 
taking an International Corre- 
spondence School course, and help- 
ing the boys with their lessons, and 
giving Mrs. Mueller a lift around 
the house, I haven’t much of any- 
thing to do.” 

“Fine. You are the fellow I want. 
Come on and sell. I will give you 
some good prospects. I will brush 
you up on sales points, and make a 
few calls with you, and I will pay 


you a commission on.every machine 
you sell.” 

So they started. Sales did not 
come very fast. There was some- 
thing about this selling game thai 
Mueller could not get the hang of. 
But he stuck, and he _ worked. 
Twelve o’clock at night meant noth- 
ing to him. He knew the washer 
was right, he believed in the labor- 
Saving service that it performed, 
and he had the spirit of a missio 
ary. 

Then came the first sale and the 
first commission check. After a 
while the second sale and the sec- 
ond commission check. His “sales 
technique” began to improve. 


The Awakening 


And then one morning he woke up 
and knew he was a salesman. The 
night before he had had his doubts. 
In the morning he knew. 

Mueller’s boss knew it, too—he 
had been anxiously waiting for th: 
moment. 

“Ed, you had better spend all 
your time with me, you can make 
more money—and anyway you are 
working too hard.” 

Mueller said he “did not know,” 
but the foreman at the works set- 
tled the matter by making a fool of 
himself. 

Ed had been moved to another 
shop and was working on a job 
making a special tool. He put all 
he had into the work and was satis- 
fied with the results. He had been 
at the one piece for several weeks. 
When he finished he had a real feel- 
ing of accomplishment—the pride 
of craftsmanship that we _ read 
about in advertisements and other 
“highbrow” literature. It was the 
same feeling he had when he closed 
a sale. He took the finished job to 
the foreman with pride in his heart. 
He had done his very best and there 
was the finished product. But, 
next, something went wrong, the 
tool broke—and the foreman told 
Ed what a blankety-blank boob he 
was—he was no mechanic, he was 
nothing! 

Now the chances are the break- 
age was not Mueller’s fault. The 
foreman did not stop to inquire, 
neither did he see nor appreciate 
the whole-heartedness of Ed’s at- 
tempt to do a good job. So right 
then Dayton, Ohio, lost a good me- 
chanic, and another mark went into 

(Continued on page 3565) 
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Time-Payment Plan Clears Way 








The Time-Payment Plan removes the chief 
obstacle to the harvesting of much profit- 
uble business. It provides working capital 
for real sales expansion. It does away 
with difficulties incident to frozen credits 





and protects the dealer from loss. Cus- 
tomers who would hesitate to run large ac- 
counts will buy on time payments. Under 
this plan every credit sale helps to finance 
the next one, 





to carry a large volume of 

customers’ accounts is shut- 
ting out some electrical dealers 
from a lot of good business. Prob- 
ably half the homes in the average 
dealer’s community should be pros- 
pects for wiring or fixtures. Nearly 
three-quarters of the wired ones do 
not have electric washers. Almost 
as many lack vacuum cleaners. 
When it comes to sewing machines, 
ironers and dishwashers, the per- 
centage of appliances “missing” is 
still higher. And so on through the 
list of appliances. Here is a 
chance for sales expansion—for a 
harvest of business quite as golden, 
ripe and alluring as ever awaited 
the farmer’s reaper. 

Ordinary business methods will 
not do. Fully 75 per cent of possi- 
ble purchasers lack ready money. 
The dealer could get much of this 
business if he was prepared to say, 
“We will trust you. Pay when you 
can.” But appliances and fixtures 
run into money fast. Most of such 
patrons would have to be carried 
for months. His own bills mature 
in thirty to sixty days. On such a 
basis his exit from business could 
be forecasted with almost mathe- 
matical accuracy. 


A Profitable Way Out 


The deferred-payment or time- 
payment plan provides a way out of 
this difficulty so effective that in 
some lines it has led to millions of 
dollars worth of new business. The 


| 4CK of working capital sufficient 


average electrical dealer can easily 
double his volume of sales by this 
means and records far better are by 
no means uncommon. Hardware, 
furniture and even implement firms 
are already using this idea and have 
thus captured considerable appli- 
ance business. The electrical dealer 
however is not slated to lose out. It 
simply remains for him to adopt the 
same tactics as his competitors. To 
this end he is already being offered 
the co-operation of many appliance 
manufacturers who are ready to 
help in this direction. The time- 
payment idea is well worth taking 
hold of. It not only opens a new 
source of profit to the dealer but 
provides ready money when bills 
are maturing or fat discounts are 
waiting to be taken. 

Every now and then Mr. Average 
Dealer sees or hears of some 
“lucky” competitor who is breaking 
out into a chain of stores, with a 
small fleet of trucks daily carrying 
away washers, ironers, vacuum 
cleaners, fixtures and other electri- 
cal goods to pleased customers— 
while a busy crew of salesmen 
come and go, bringing in orders and 
more orders. If this dealer had the 
facts he would find that in most 
cases one of the reasons for this 
growth and prosperity is the de- 
ferred-payment plan of selling, so 
this subject deserves attention. 

This route to better business is 
clearly blazed and not crowded, and 
is open to any dealer with the cour- 
age and industry to follow it. Best 


to Larger Sales 


How Installment Selling Is 
Helping Ambitious Dealers 
to a Larger Volume of Profit- 
able Business—The Perplex- 
ing Problem of “Frozen” 
Credits Satisfactorily Solved 


By ARTHUR E. TOWNE 


of all, it leads into a field where the 
foot prints of the curbstoner never 
discomfit the electrical Robinson 
Crusoe and where the sinuous trail 
of the mail-order house is seldom 
seen. 

The deferred payment plan is 
good economics. It represents a 
logical and practical step in chang- 
ing credit from “frozen” to negotia- 
ble form. It is not mortgaging the 
customer’s future in an unbusiness- 
like sense but is a form of system- 
atic accumulation. It has brought 
homes and pianos and phonographs 
and automobiles and other comforts 
and luxuries to hundreds of thou- 
sands who otherwise would never 
have possessed them. 

The following list will give an 
idea of how large a part deferred 
or time payments play in certain 
lines of business. 


Sold on Deferred Payment Plan 


eer re ere. 90 per cent 
re 70 per cent 
rr rere 60 per cent 
Phonographs ......... 85 per cet 
eee er ere . 85 per cent 
Automobiles ...66s006 90 per cent 


This list could be extended al- 
most indefinitely, but it should be 
enough to convince the electrical 
dealer of the soundness of the idea. 
It simply remains for him to take 
it up thoughtfully and a_ better 
business will be his. 

The following information will 
be of assistance to those deaiers 
who are now ready or are planning 
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to use the time or deferred-pay- 
ment plan: 

1. In selling on this plan a regu- 
lar contract form is generally used 
with trade acceptance attached. 
Some firms will also accept leases 
and mortgages. 

2. The purchaser of the goods 
signs the contract and the accept- 
ance. The dealer endorses the ac- 
ceptance and turns it over to his 
bank or the financing firm with 
whom he has made the necessary 
arrangements. 

3. The dealer will receive at once 
cash which, with the customer’s 
down payment, will represent 90 
per cent of the face value of the 
contract. 

4. To bring this about, the dealer 
must establish a line of credit with 
a reliable financial institution. 

5. He should make application to 
his local bank or the nearest Mor- 
ris Plan Bank or its parent organ- 
ization, the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration of New York City. Or he 
can apply to the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust, Inc., New York. 

6. A financial statement will be 
required of the dealer. If approved 
he will be notified and will receive 
the necessary forms for his use in 
handling time payment business. 
Where he deals through his local 
bank he will probably have to pro- 
vide his own blanks and forms. 

7. A down payment must be paid 
in cash by the customer. The bal- 
ance must be settled by the cus- 
tomer in twelve monthly payments. 

8. These payments are made at 
the dealer’s store or direct to the 
bank or financing firm according as 
arranged. 

9. In case of house wiring jobs 
the Morris Plan Banks require that 
the acceptance when presented, 
must be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of completion and signed b 
the customer. This certifies that 
the work is completed and accepted. 

10. These banks also require that 
the contractor-dealer is to deposit 
10 per cent of the face value of the 
acceptance. This will draw inter- 
est and must remain with the bank 
until acceptance is paid in full. 

11. The Commercial Investment 
Trust, Inc., does not take accept- 
ances for wiring contracts. In the 
case of a local bank, the handling 
of such contracts is a matter of ar- 
rangement between the dealer and 
his. banker. 

12. The bank or financing firm 
reserves the right to reject any 


trade acceptances. Also these will 
be accepted up to a certain amount 
only as specified when arrangement 
is made. This amount is based on 
the dealer’s credit standing as 
shown by his financial statement. 

13. Look up your customer’s re- 
sponsibility beforehand. Limit the 
time payment privilege to the good 
ones. Also keep track of the total 
value of all contracts. Stay inside 
the limits. 

14. All partial payment contracts 
are drawn at time prices which 
means dealer’s cash price plus in- 
terest and service charges. 

15. The amount of the trade ac- 
ceptance should just cover the bal- 
ance attained by subtracting the 
down payment from the time pay- 
ment price. 


16. Where customer misses pay- 
ments, the bank or financing firm 
will carry the account for a time as 
may be arranged. This is usually 
until two payments have become 
delinquent. The dealer can bring 
the account up to date himself and 
look to the customer for payment. 
Or he can take up the obligation 
himself by paying the acceptance 
and handling the account as he 


sees fit. Or he may request the 
financing firm to repossess the 
goods. This is seldom necessary 
however. 


17. Several items may be _ in- 
cluded in a time payment proposi- 
tion, as for instance, a washer, a 
vacuum cleaner, an iron and a fan. 
A wiring job and set of fixtures can 
be handled in the same way. 








Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Colorado and Illinois 


Louisiana and Pennsylvania 


Connecticut, District of 
Columbia and Maryland 


Georgia, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, South 
Carolina 
Kentucky 


New Hampshire 


Massachusetts 


The Dakotas and Oklahoma 


The term “salesman” applies in 
case proprietor or other representa- 
tive of the firm handles the transac- 
tion. While these directions are not 
always religiously followed by some 
dealers, a close observance of them 
| will save possible complications. Fi- 

















Legal Points in the Writing of Contracts 


| 


i 


f Salesman signs as a witness. 





Chattel mortgage required. 
( Conditional sales contract not 
: good. Special lease with pur- 
1 chase option required, or 
Louisiana contract to sell. 





Have customer acknowledge 
his signature on the contract 
| before a notary public. 
Salesman takes contract to a 
notary and proves his own 
| signature as a witness. 
Salesman signs as a witness 
| ana secures the signature of 
one other witness. Salesman 
| then acknowledges own signa- 
ture before a notary. 
{ Customer’s affidavit confirming 
1 contract must be attached. 
Salesman signs as a witness. 
Contract must be filed within 
| ten days from its date. 


{ Two witnesses required. Sales- 
+ man signs as a witness, not as 


| a representative of the firm. 


nancing firms usually have their own 


contract forms for the dealer’s use. 
This legal information is used by 
several firms whose products are sold 
extensively on time payment plan 
throughout the United States, and we 


believe it is substantially correct 
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The invalid in his weary bed needs radio more than anyone else. 
and that will help make him well. 
for radio if he will read this article and then act on it. 


It will bring him happy hours 
The electrical man can do a big service both to the shut-in and 


The Shut-in Needs Radio Most of All 


What Sort of a Vacation Will the Shut-in Have? Here Is an Idea That 
Will Bring Cheer to Invalids and Old Folk and Make More Radio Sales 


ID you ever stop to think what 
1D a wonderful market will open 

up when radio begins to serve 
the shut-ins? Let’s just consider it 
a minute. 

There are unhappily in this broad 
land thousands upon thousands of 
hospitals where sick folk lie in 
weary beds and wonder why the time 
drags so. There are an endless 
number and variety of sanitariums 
and convalescent camps where in- 
valids and disabled soldiers linger 
hungering for new ways to pass the 
time. There are the old folks—lots 
of them—in every city too feeble to 
keep in touch with the outside world 
and almost without resources to give 
them entertainment—something to 
do. Think what radio will mean 
some day to all of these shut-ins— 
right in your town and mine—the 
music, the lectures, the enjoyment 
and the forgetfulness-of-self that it 
will bring them! 

Well, what can we do about it? 

We electrical men can do a lot of 
things to get this movement started 
and to speed it along. And in addition 
to taking part in as big-hearted a 
service to the sick as has ever been 
performed since the world began, we 


will also inevitably bring an impulse 
to the radio market that will increase 
radio sales tremendously. 

For instance, you in your town 
can do this— 

(1) Go to the man or woman in 
your town who gives most generously 
to charity. Get him to present radio 
receiving sets to your local hospitals 
and have the wiring installed so that 
a head set can be used at every bed. 

(2) Go to your women’s club. Get 
them to buy several radio sets with 
loop antenna that can be loaned to 
homes where there are invalids who 
cannot afford to buy sets. Let these 
outfits be transferred from one house 
to another for the joy that they will 
bring. 

(3) Go to the Board of Trade, or 
the schools or the churches and start 
a co-operative movement to put radio 
in the city, county and state hospitals, 
asylums, prisons and other institu- 
tions in your vicinity where people 
are shut in. 

(5) Talk and write and advertise 
to every household that radio will 
be a godsend to the grandmothers 
and grandfathers who are waiting in 
the twilight in the homes of busy 
sons and daughters. Tell them what 


it will mean to members of the 
family who may be slowly fighting 
back to health from some _ severe 
illness. 

(6) Go to the Boy Scouts, interest 
them and have them make a public 
offer to install and adjust and repair 
without charge for labor, any radio 
sets that are loaned or purchased in 
this way to cheer the homes of the 
shut-ins. 

(7) Then go to the doctors and 
the clergy. Impress upon them the 
joy, the courage and the actual help- 
in-healing that radio brings to the 
sickroom, through diverting the 
mind and making the hours roll by 
more quickly and more _ happily. 
Show them that it should be their 
duty and their opportunity to urge 
their people to install radio to cheer 
their own sick folk; also that they 
should notify the women’s club and 
the philanthropists whom you have 
interested, of homes where radio 
could bring a blessing. 

Do this and radio will grow 
greatly in popularity in your com- 
munity. You will be well paid for 
all your effort, both in cash profits 
and the better reward that will come 
of the good that you have done. 
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Cutting the Cost of Doing 
Business 


Cost accounting is not simply a 
matter of determining the overhead 
and the net profit desired and then 
marking the goods accordingly. The 
dealer who stops at this will soon 
find himself undersold by some com- 
petitor who by good management has 
reduced his costs. Here is a point 
for dealers to think about. For some 
of the most successful dealers are 
getting a good share of a very satis- 
factory profit from their reduced 
overhead. 

Cutting down store overhead calls 
for real delving into the matter of 
cost control. The first move should 
be to frame an estimate of expenses 
for the coming year. Rent will be 
so much, clerk hire so much, and so 
on through light, heat, insurance, 
taxes, advertising, supplies, upkeep 
and the rest of the items which make 
up overhead. 

Now this estimate is based on the 
figures of the expenses of the year 
before. Thus, the dealer is in a po- 
sition to determine which items may 
be too high or which unnecessary. 

There are often items in the 
overhead which will stand pruning. 
Sometimes changes can be made 
whereby a certain outlay can be 
made to pay better or a less invest- 
ment get the same results. 


Does Each Clerk Earn His Salary? 


There is, however, another and 
very important phase of this matter 
of reducing costs. For example you 
are paying your clerk John, say $25 
a week. How much business has he 
got to handle to earn that salary? 
Also how much business must the 
store do in the course of a year to 
cover your most careful estimate of 
costs? This calls for a certain 
volume of trade, then, just to break 
even. Whatever business can be 
done in addition to that determines 
the net profit. Also one other thing 
Should be borne in mind: An in- 
crease in the volume of sales above 
a certain point reduces the relative 
percentage of the overhead. 

Here are some other points which 
have a bearing. We know of in- 
stances where sales were increased 
by the proprietor’s taking time to 
train his clerks into greater selling 
efficiency. 

In one instance, the sales of a 
certain department, through a bet- 
ter arrangement and display, showed 


an increase of 30 per cent. This is 
a point to which it will pay dealers 
to give more attention. 

In another, a dealer went through 
his whole store, which occupied four 
floors, and arranged his stock with 
an eye to saving steps and speeding 
up service. As a result he was able 
to handle his business with one less 
clerk. 

All this bears out what has already 
been indicated—that there are several 
ways in which overhead may be 
reduced and one’s profits increased. 

In this connection an Eastern 
dealer remarks wisely: “After the 
percentage of one’s overhead is deter- 
mined, watch the expense account.” 
He is right. The most skittish colt 
that was driven will not run away 
any quicker than will a dealer’s ex- 
pense account if he does not hold a 
steady rein over it. 





Are Any of These “Profit- 
Chokers” Affecting 


Your Business? 


Disproportionate growth of ex- 
penses to output. 

Returned goods and claims. 

Chronic “lates.” 

“Dead-Heads,” “Block-Heads” and 
“Sore-Heads.” 

Accumulating slow movers. 

“Shorts” and “Outs” on good 
sellers. 

Orders lost through broken delivery 
promises. 

Deferred clean-ups. 
Consecutive—instead of concurrent 
—movement of “Split” orders. 

Waiting for other goods. 

Unscientific stock keeping. 

Department heads knocking each 
other. 

Antagonism to improvements. 

Credit men not losing enough 
money for the house. 

Making mountains of little things. 

Unprepared for the slump that is 
sure to come. 

Weak spots protected by good 
fellowship. 

Misleading “Costs.” 

Burdensome fixed charges. 

Precedents obstructing progress. 

Unnecessary duplication of pat- 
terns. 

Responsibility without authority. 

Authority without responsibility. 

Sacrificing results by practising 
false economy. 

High-priced men opening mail- 
matter. 

Treating business as a trade in- 
stead of a profession. 

Lack of incentives. 

Stagnating business by being sat- 
isfied. 

Salesmen plugging for sales in- 
stead of profits. 

Putting low prices on good sellers 
because of low cost. 

Chronic price-cutting salesmen. 











Small American Lighting 
Plants Popular Abroad 


“Compact and foolproof American 
electric lighting sets for household, 
state, or club installation find a good 
sale in overseas markets,” says R. 
A. Lundquist, chief of the electrical 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce, who recently made a world 
tour investigating markets for elec- 
trical materials, “though just at the 
present time the demand is light due 
to unfavorable conditions in the more 
likely markets. Gasolene and ker- 
Osene engines are the prime movers 
usually desired, and storage batteries 
are a regular part of the equipment 
in most instances, especially in the 
case of the smaller sets. 

“Both direct-connected and belted 
units are sold, the former having a 
more general demand. Installation 
conditions are such that direct con- 
nected units probably give the most 
satsfactory results. Air cooled en- 
gines have on the whole given good 
satisfaction, but many foreign engi- 
neers handling small lighting sets 
have expressed a general preference 
for water-cooling. Plant capacities 
range from j kw. up to 5 kw., with 
a@ growing calls for somewhat larger 
sets, and in some instances a demand 
for 4-kw. units for home installation.” 


Call for 110-Volt Plants Growing 


The voltage most commonly em- 
ployed in the past has been 32 volts, 
but the success of individual lighting 
installations has led to their use in 
classes of work where this voltage 
is hardly sufficient, and 110-volt 
equipment is frequently called for. 
In India, for instance, there is a 
good demand for 110-volt units, with- 
out battery, for use in connection 
with moving picture shows. There 
are also many instances where large 
estates require greater plant capacity 
than is customarily provided in the 
average American farm lighting 
plant, and in such instances the 
amount of power distributed makes 
the use of 110-volt system advisable. 

The design of small lighting plants 
intended for export should be such 
that the parts can be compactly boxed 
for transportation into remote dis- 
tricts. Plants of this type as a rule 
go into out-of-the-way places and 
inland transportation facilities are 
frequently primitive; accordingly, 
smaller individual cases may be de- 
sirable than is customary for the 
domestic market. 
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Getting 


“The Home Electrical” imto 


the Family Circle 


How Dealers Are Using Their Copies of “The Home 
Electrical” and Making Them Boost Appliance 


Sales. 


LTOGETHER too often one 
At the busy business man 
under the pressure of his 
daily routine, surprisingly blind to 
opportunities to expand his market. 
Satisfied with the way he “has al- 
ways done business,” he refuses to 
grasp new tools that are offered to 
help him sell more merchandise. 

But in the electrical field, dealing 
with so many new devices and ap- 
pliances which are as yet little known 
to the general public the successful 
merchant will be found keen to take 
advantage of every means offered to 
get the electrical story over to his 
local public. For the electrical busi- 
ness man realizes that it will not do 
simply to go on waiting for people to 
find out for themselves about the 
merits of electrical devices in such 
ways as they are able. He rec- 
ognizes instead the necessity for put- 
ting his electrical message pointedly 
in the way of laymen and housewives, 
so that they may learn easily about 
electrical labor-saving methods, and 
will then hunt up his store, all ready 
to buy. 


Breaking Down Sales 
Resistances 


It was to break down the wall of 
sales resistances due to customers’ 
ignorance of electricity and of its 
comforts and conveniences, that the 
publication of ‘The Home Electrical” 
was begun some months ago as a 
supplement to Electrical Merchan- 
dising. These little “Home Electri- 
cal” pamphlets—prepared with all 
the attractiveness of appeal of the 
Sunday newspaper pictorial sections 
—carry the story of electricity to the 
public in pictures. Labor-saving 
methods, electrical conveniences, the 
low cost of operating electrical de- 
vices, and the many new uses of elec- 
tricity in the home, are all presented 
through pictures. 

Rut simply to have the most elo- 
quent appliance sales arguments 
ready in printed form will not do 


any good unless that printed ma- 
terial can be placed in the hands of 
the people who should read and bene- 
fit by it. And so one of the most in- 
teresting things about this “Home 
Electrical” undertaking has been the 
ingenuity displayed by dealers, con- 
tractors and central station mana- 
gers, in devising ways to distribute 
“The Home Electrical” booklets to 
preferred prospects. For example: 


1. An Illinois dealer gets the lists 
of marriage licenses and sends the 
“Home Electrical” to the newlyweds. 

2. A number of enterprising deal- 
ers, exhibiting washers and other 
appliances at county, street and 
trade fairs, are giving a copy of 
“The Home Electrical” to each lady 
visitor at their booths. 

3. An Indiana dealer mails it to 
prospective home builders. His list 
of names is secured from the permits 
granted in his vicinity for the build- 
ing of dwellings and residences. 

4. A Rock Island firm is placing 
copies of it in the two local barber 
shops patronized by the leading busi- 
ness and professional men, and also 
placing it in the beauty parlors. 

5. An eastern dealer is placing 
copies of “The Home Electrical” in 
the doctors’ and dentists’ offices in 
his town. 

6. Three Pennsylvania dealers 
are furnishing copies of it to mem- 
bers of home economics and domestic 
science clubs. 

7. An Ohio dealer is supplying 
copies of it to the ladies’ auxiliaries 
of local lodges. 

8. Another dealer in this same 
state reaches brother merchants and 
the professional men by placing a 
bunch of “Home Electricals” in the 
reading room of the local business 
men’s association. 

9. A northwestern dealer fur- 
nishes a supply for the women visi- 
tors at the public library. 

10. Over in New England a wide- 
awake dealer is taking care of the 
dishes at church and lodge dinners. 


Ideas That Will Fit in Your Town Too 


He uses an electric dishwasher for 
the purpose and gives copies of “The 
Home Electrical” and other literature 
to the ladies in charge and their 
friends. 

11. A number of dealers are 
using it as a follow-up in circulariz- 
ing the purchasers of large appli- 
ances like washers, ironers and vacu- 
um sweepers. 

12. One dealer keeps fresh copies 
handy near the cash register or the 
doorway where customers can help 
themselves. 

13. One New York dealer wraps 
it up with his customers’ purchases. 

14. Another one is mailing it to 
engaged couples. 

15. Still another mails it to a 
list of friends and probable guests 
at coming weddings. 

16. In a southern town “The 
Home Electrical” was mailed out 
with the monthly statements to a 
dealer’s customers. 


For Contractors and Architects 


17. A Poughkeepsie, N. Y., dealer 
sends it to building contractors. 

18. A Minnesota dealer mails it 
with a courteous letter of welcome 
to families just locating in his town. 

19. A Seattle dealer gives a copy 
of it to each lady who visits his 
store during special sales and dem- 
onstrations. 

20. The house-to-house canvass- 
ers of a Missouri dealer are giving 
“Home Electricals” as a goodwill 
builder at the close of an_inter- 
view. | 

21. An Omaha dealer has been 
sending it to customers who are re | 
modeling their homes or planning t0 ~ 
do so. He gets valuable leads from ~ 
painters, paperhangers, plumbers © 
and contractors. 4 

22. A middle-west dealer sends 
“The Home Electrical” to families” 
who are wrestling with the servant] 
problem. He gets the lists of names ; 
from the secretaries of the womens” 
clubs in the vicinity. " 
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ONVENTION visitors, 

native Washingtonians, 
and government officials of 
every rank and degree, filed 
through this model home and 
commented upon the complete 
equipment of electrical appli- 
ances — in bedrooms, dining 
room and living room. 

At the left, President 
Harding is seen receiving the 
key to the model home from 
Miss Lida Hafford, director 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Behind the 
President is seated Mrs. 
Harding, and behind her stand 
Secretary of War Weeks, and 
Commander Andrews, U.S. N. 

The model home will be 
moved to a permanent site 
where it will be used for 
demonstrations in home eco- 
nomics conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 











Exhibit Home at Washington, D. C., 
Opened By President Harding 


Electrical conveniences proved the chief Payne’s boyhood dwelling, which was 
point of interest to the thousands of visit- erected near the White House and Treas- 
ors who thronged through ‘“‘Home Sweet ury Building and opened by President 
Home,” the replica of John Howard Harding for exhibition during June. 












Some Show-Window Suggestions for This Month| anc 


ROMevery 

corner of the 
country have been 
gathered these 
window suggestions 
telling the merchan- 
dising story in all its 
aspects, from electric 
fans to radio! 

One of the most 
artistic windows re- 
ceived from Electrical 
Merchandising’s cor- 
respondents t his 
month, is the display 
which heads this 
page, the show- 
window of a new 
Spokane, Wash., 
firm, the Electric 
Furnishing Com- 
pany, Messrs. 
Lawson and Jahnke, 
proprietors. 

The polar-b ear 
window below was 
designed by the 
Westinghouse Com- 
pany’s Denver office. 



































IMPLE material; 
and large colo 
surfaces to catch the 
e y e, characterized 
the window beloy, 
this reproduction of 
which will be dis. 
appointing to one 
who saw the original 
in its bright colors, 
Icicles and snow were 
formed of cotton and 
white paint, and 
through the central 
opening there shonea 
brilliant blue sky 
with silver moon. 
An “iron sail’ 
might be punned 
upon as the theme of 
the trim at the bot. 
tom of this page, 
featured recently by 
the Blackstone Val. 
ley Gas & Electric 
Company, of Paw. 
tucket, R. I. 








Reasons Why 
you should wire 
‘our home 

~*€ 
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: Se el - i (CR "hd ai ‘i, “appeal to 
can use his own oA Abs Ma 4 oy . oe eT a. i , reason” aoe those 
show-windows to sell = : , é \ eae : . above and below. 
better lighting to ‘ fe ms nay y z 7 ™. 1 igs ay ft . The lamp window 
other store-keepers Ths. wt —_ ‘ ‘ ie i presents impressive- 
along his street, is i é p ab Ay ee et ; ” ‘tsp ly and logically all 
suggested by the en acsaliliie the evidence needed 
ger color-filter < | by any householder 
o cone get 4 whose domicile is 
torte be- Hy e. yet unequipped with 
od pre ora — . is electricity. And the 
Zé Lh ‘ electric-w asher 
= ~— ge Electric : i ao window below pro 
A ale re wf P es claims by both text 
Fifty. ae Pe be cil : cers. ; and clever visualiza- 
ie i Holo toe i - os : ry “ ee. tion the advantages 
Mian: ee phane > ' oh ay and joys attendant 
pied e in- Us vm : a : - GG. upon owning one of 
; is corner acai a ‘ oe / eh these labor-savers. 
show-window, which Z, My gy i im “pa * 
runs 12 ft. on one a é, 
street and 10 ft. on 
the other. Separate 
circuits permit the 
control of lamps to 
give various colors 
and intensities. With 
all lamps on, an il- 
lumination of 300 ft.- 
candles can be de- 
livered on the objects 
displayed in the 
window. 


Radio will appro- 
priately be the cen- 
tral topic of many an 
electrical de aler’s 
show-windows during 
September. Here are 
t w o_ suggestions 
which are especially 
recommended be 
cause they seek to 
sell the underlying 
idea of entertainment 
in the home. 
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A. H. Allcott, Manager of the Electric Shop, 
of the Narragansett Electric Lighting Co., 
who was directly in charge of the retail 
organization which made such a success in 
this campaign. “With a product so well 
known, selling at such a moderate price, and 
with the helpful sales 

ussistance your 
company gives, 
anyone can sell 
the Eureka.” 
says Mr. All- 
eo. 
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The building which houses the headquarters of 
the Narragansett Electric Lighting Company, 
whose Eureka Sales Organization secured such 


an amazing volume of business, 
in so short a period. _—— a 





H. M. Grant, Representative of The Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company for the Rhode Island District. It is 
due to Mr. Grant’s practical experience, and capable 
direction, that retail organizations in his territory 
are continually able to develop sales records like this. 
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The powerful, 14 H. P. Electric 
Motorisselfcoolingand splash proof. 
A new automatic safety switch pre- 
vents blowing fuses, by automatic- 
ally cutting off the current when the 
washer is overloaded orincumbered. 
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Quick acting aluminum wringer. A 
single handle applies pressure or acts 
asinstant release. One levercontrol. 
Locks in four positions. Wringer 
and tub can operate together. 12” 
rolls. Oilless bearings. 











There are four principal points on which every woman wants to be assured, when 
she buys an electric washer. Will it do its work well? Is it simple, durable 
and easy-operating? Is it good appearing? Are the prices and terms reasonable? 


EFFICIENT: Sunnysuds combines the two successful washing principles. 
The tub is scientifically corrugated to give the cleansing action of the 
washboard without its harmful effects. By means of perforated copper 
baffle plates the water and suds are also forced through the meshes of the 
cloth. No dirt can resist the thorough cleansing action of the Sunnysuds. 


SIMPLE: No springs to weaken—no belts or chains to break. Metal 
construction throughout. The tub is heavy, pure copper. Wringer 
frame is aluminum. The cabinet is solidly built of steel. There’s nothing 
to get out of order. It is easy to use and care for. It will last a life time. 


ATTRACTIVE: The Sunnysuds looks substantial, compact and grace- 
ful. The clean white sanitary finish, of brilliant enamel, can be kept 
shining with a damp cloth. The aluminum wringer is especially easy to 
keep spotless. There are no wood parts to peel and split. 
MODERATELY PRICED: The Sunnysuds was the very first moder- 
ately priced electric washer. No other washer has yet succeeded in 
duplicating its advantages at a competing price. It can be offered on 
terms that are hard to refuse. And with the alert merchandising plans 
that are ready to help every Sunnysuds dealer, getting the business is 
not by any means difficult, as twelve hundred Sunnysuds dealers testify. 
Production of Sunnysuds washers in 1923 has increased 300%, over 1921, solely because sules 
increased in the same degree. Such a demand surely interests you—because it is just as true of 
your locality as of twelve hundred others. There are reasons for it. A post card will bring them. 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, Inc. 


Factory: DETROIT, MICHIGAN Sales Department: MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario Export Dept. 149 Broadway, New York 


(47) 
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The Sunnysuds tub is pure copper, 
rigidly built. It is scientifically cor- 
rugated and fitted with solidly built 
copper baffle plates. A hooded sedi- 
ment zone catches all dirt which 
immediately empties out when the 
tub is drained. 











The Sunnysuds cabinet forms the 
frame for the machine. It is rigid 
and sturdy, yet wonderfully light. 
Gives ready access to every part. 
There are no belts or chains to be 
covered up. Cleaning is easy. This 
ingenious design does away with 
the usual separate frame of iron or 
steel. The tub oscillates smoothly 
without springs —a second saving. 
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For September's Fairs, 
Festivals and Parades! 


Ways to get your electrical story 
before the people of your community 


Above—Twelve hundred people attended _ this 
demonstration arranged by the Southern Wisconsin 
Electric Company, Lake Geneva, Wis., presided 
over by twelve charming young women attractively 
attired in white. And the total cost of decorations 
and advertising came to 12 cents per visitor. 


At left—A county-fair electrical-appliance booth in 
Western Pennsylvania. Radio was the attraction 
which enlisted the attention of passing visitors, but 
the electrical labor-saving story clinched the orders. 
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At right—Not many years ago, rare was the com- 
munity without a ‘‘wishing well,’ and many were 
the secret longings and desires confided to its 
depths. W.S. Veaco of the White Electric Company, 
Berkeley, Cal., made clever use of this idea at a 
local fair. Visitors were invited to drop into the 
well coupons reading ‘I wish I had an electric 
clothes washer, ironer, etc.’’ The other half of the 
coupon, retained by the visitor, entitled her to $5 on 
certain devices, if purchased before a given date. 


Below—How another White Electric Company, 

this one at Polo, Ill., entered the Labor Day parade. 
By the aid of the radio power amplifier, broadcasted 
music was dispensed all along the line of march. 


FroLes ONE a ABOR DAT a 


BIG DAY 


These dainty “electrical appliance twins” received 
honorable mention at the “Animated Ad Club” ball 
held in Spokane—and brought considerable business 
to their sponsors, the Washington Water Power 
Company, local dealers for the devices represented. 


(Electrical Merchandising Pictorial, August, 1923) 
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“Radio Is a Help to Regular 


Electrical Business” 














Electric 
Angeles, C. 


The Supply Company of 
Los Baker president and 
owner, believes in radio, not only as a 
profitable side line of itself, but as an aid 
to fostering the regular business of the 
store. The customer once made through 
the sale of a radio set, declares Mr. Baker, 
becomes a friend in a sense not brought 
about by any other sales relationship—and 
makes all his electrical purchases through 
the store. This is the more important be- 
cause the radio fan becomes looked upon 
as an electrical expert in his home circle 
and is generally called upon to give council 
in family purchases of electrical equipment. 


Lighting 
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Sell Them “Wave Traps” to 
Silence Nearby Stations 
and Hear Distant Ones 


By C. E. HAMANN 


Two years have passed since the 
Radio Bug first bit me. I think he 
gave me two or three extra jabs just 
to make sure that it would take. 
Anyway, it was a bad case and I 
passed through all the stages from 
crystal sets to three-stage amplifiers 
and loud speakers. 

But now I’ve reached the veteran 


stage. On matters pertaining to 
radio I’m just naturally “hard 
boiled.” I can walk up to the radio 


counter in any store, vast a cold and 
critical eye over the shining array 
and walk calmly away without the 
slightest inclination to reach for my 
pocketbook. A beautiful mahogany 
cabinet with polished bakelite panel 
no longer sends a thrill running up 
and down my spine. When it comes 
to selling me something new in the 
radio line—well, the salesman who 
can do it just doesn’t exist—that is, 
he didn’t until the other day. 

Now for the confession. A couple 
of doors from my home lives a young 
high school boy, who is quite a radio 
enthusiast. Recently one of the local 
electrical dealers, with an eye for 
business, took him on to work in 





the radio department, during spare 
time after school hours. The other 
evening my young friend called me 
on the telephone. The ensuing con- 
versation was about like this: 


When the Nearby Station Won’t 
Tune Out 

“Say, Mr. H , I’ve just been 
trying out a kind of an interesting 
stunt. I’ve got a ‘wave trap’ that 
will tune out the local broadcasting 
station so I can listen to long dis- 
tance stations.” (One of the most 
powerful broadcasting stations in 
the country is located about two 
miles from my home and it is prac- 
tically impossible to tune them out 
with any ordinary receiving set.) 

“Well, does it really work?” 

“You bet it works. I’d like to have 
you take a look at it.” 

“Well, perhaps I’ll come over some- 
time, but I don’t believe I can do it 
tonight.” 

“Say, Mr. H , if you want me 
to I’ll bring it over to your house 
for a few minutes and you can try 
it on your set.” This required no 
particular exertion on my part so I 
readily agreed. 

The “wave trap” proved quite suc- 
cessful and shortly we were listening 
to a grand opera selection from 
Philadelphia to the total exclusion of 
the jazz orchestra at the local broad- 
casting station. With my enthusiasm 
aroused there followed a detailed ex- 
planation of how the device was 
constructed. It was quite simple to 
make. This honeycomb coil was 
standard size. Yes, they carried 
them in stock down at the store. 
Now, this variable condenser—didn’t 
it work nice and smooth. The knob 
and dial just matched the ones on 
my panel and, by the way, this week 
they were having a sale on them 
down at the store. 

This was merchandising—the kind 
of intensive merchandising that 
brings in business. Needless to say, 
the “hard boiled” veteran of the 
radio game was sold. Furthermore, 
the sale did not end here. The old 
adage about “birds of a feather” ap- 
plies equally well to “radio fans.” 
Not only do they “flock together” 
but they delight in comparing notes 
and crowing over their newest accom- 
plishments. 








a 


Not being any exception to the 


general rule, the writer did his bit 
of “crowing,” resulting in several 
more “wave trap” enthusiasts and 
the consequent sales of radio sup- 
plies. 


From Stein to Steinway, 
via Volts 


There seems to be definite relation 
between malt and melody. Eminent 
musicians and venerable beerologists 
achieve a meeting of the minds on 
this point. Place a keg of sufficiently 
authoritative beer in the midst of a 
group of male beings and, irrespec- 
tive of their race, creed or previous 
state of musical erudition, song will 
presently issue forth. It is a per- 
fectly sound idea (but of course is 
now in the ranks of hypotheses). 

Now if you will connect electricity 
with any perfectly sound idea you 
will get desirable results. Knowing 
this, and having the above idea in 
addition to a retired beer keg, the 
Darrow Music Company of Denver, 
Colo., proceeded to hinge to top of the 
keg. They added folding doors to 
its front elevation and insinuated an 
electric driven phonograph within its 
hollowed walls. 

Installed on the sidewalk, as this 
picture from the Retail Ledger shows, 
the “Keganola” renders such records 
as the “Alcoholic Blues” and “The 
Moon Shines on Moonshine” for ap- 
preciative crowds. 

There is no patent on the idea and 
electrical men are quite free to rig 
up their own “Keganola” for bestow- 
ing on the public mellow electric har- 
mony, aged in the wood. 

















how the Dart 
with the id ¢ 


“The Keganola’’—showing 
Company of Denver, Colo ) 
electric motivation rendered the “Alcohol 
Blues” and “The Moon Shines on 2} 
shine” for appreciative crowds, 
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Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical 


believes that: 


LECTRICAL men of all branches of the industry should 
E invest a portion of their savings in electrical business enter- 
prises. 


HE local electrical family in every community should organize 

and harmonize its interests, purposes and policies, so that the 
public will see electrical men agreed on principles and working 
together in friendly co-operation. 


Of 


(For a complete statement of “Electrical Merchandising’s” plat- 
form for the electrical industry, see February, 1922, pages 52 and 
53.) 





“We Have It—Can Get It-—— 
Or It Isn’t Made!” 


¢° ANYTHING Electrical’’—so advertises J. Hall Moss, 

an electrical dealer-contractor of Dayton, Tenn. 
This is an excellent slogan; it fairly radiates good 
service. But he also advertises, “We Have It—Can 
Get It—Or It Isn’t Made.” This puts real selling punch 
into the slogan. There will come times when living up 
to this policy will put the dealer to no end of incon- 
venience, perhaps loss. But it will be worth many times 
the price in added sales. The public favors the depend- 
able dealer and will recognize substantially the good 
service he gives. 





Public Service 
and Personal Prejudice 


* EVER darken my door again!” cries the angry 

merchant to some salesman who has raised his 
ire, and he boots the hapless peddler hence, in the belief 
that he, the dealer, has the right to say what merchan- 
dise he will or will not handle. 

But he’s wrong. 

The electrical merchant, more than almost any mer- 
chant in the community, is the public’s servant. It is 
his duty to sell what the public ought to buy. If he 
does not happen to like the manufacturer or the sales- 
man or the jobber of an item which the public should 
have, it is nevertheless his duty to handle that item. 

In the public service there is no room for personal 
prejudice. 





The Five-and-Ten-Cent-Store Principle 
in Merchandising 


HE extent to which the American public trades 

through the five and ten cent store channels is 
astounding. Why? To be sure, the fact that things are 
cheap has something to do with it, but there is some- 
thing beyond that which strikes a fundamental prin- 
ciple of good merchandising. The purchaser likes to 
choose for himself and more than that, he dislikes to 
display his ignorance. The man who has to explain to 
the clerk in an electrical store that he wants one of 


those “thingummies you use with electric irons” is 
embarrassed—and he makes as few such purchases as 
possible. Recognizing this fact and also that seeing is 
suggesting, E. L. Knight of Portland, Oregon, has in- 
stalled a counter of open boxes containing all those odds 
and ends of equipment which the customer does not 
know how to name or does not know existed, all plainly 
labelled and marked with the price. His sales of this 
material have increased ten fold. Why not take a leaf 
out of the system of the ten cent store? 





Do You Use a “Can” Mind 
in Your Business ? 


HERE is a bad word in our language—the worst 

word we’ve got. That.word is “can’t.” Yet when 
you look hard at it you can see that only 25 per cent 
of it is bad at that, and it is easily cured, for you can 
“can” the “t” and what is left is wholly good and 
helpful. Can is the best word that we have for use in 
business. 

People are usually either positive or negative by 
temperament or habit. They have can minds or they 
have can’t minds. 

Two salesmen call up two prospects and make appoint- 
ments. As they approach the house one salesman’s mind 
is full of plans by which he is going to sell her. The 
other thinks over a lot of reasons why he may be unable 
to sell this house this call. One has a can mind but the 
other has a can’t mind. Which are you using in your 
business? 

What a man thinks he can accomplish depends always 
upon two things—his confidence and his vision. If he 
sees the figures of the market and believes in the poten- 
tial bigness of himself he does big things. But if he 
doubts his market and himself he weakly tacks a “t’”’ 
onto the great word “can,” and then of course he can’t. 





He’ll Welcome Better Ways to 
“Do It Electrically” 


CERTAIN installation of three-way switches in a 

Western warehouse well illustrates the usefulness 
and economy of three-way switching. The problem was 
one of providing adequate lighting for the numerous bins 
and stock shelves of this room, in which is kept a large 
stock of men’s wear, and at the same time keeping the 
electric-energy consumption as low as possible. It was 
very desirable not to have the lighting arrangement 
interfere with the efficiency: of the workmen. The 
nature of this stock is such that the orders invariably 
consist of a wide variety of different articles in small 
quantities. The individual orders are usually gathered 
by one man from the different shelves and taken to the 
wrapping table. Three-way switches were used to effect 
the desired control. 
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If key sockets alone had been used a man who is 
“gathering” an order, in order to turn on the light, 
would have to drop whatever stock he was carrying at 
the time, turn on the light, pick whatever stock was 
needed, turn off the light and grope his way out in the 
dark, or the light would have to be kept burning. As 
it often happens that the stock from certain sections is 
needed but once or twice during the day, this latter 
method would not be desirable as it would entail an 
unnecessary waste of energy. As the workman have 
adopted a progressive system of gathering the stock, 
by which they start from one point and fill the various 
items as they go along, single-pole switches could not 
be used to advantage as they would necessitate going 
back to the point where the switch was located. 


tomer. 


This problem was practically solved by the installa- 
tion of 88 three-way switches, one at each end of each 
tier of stock shelves. 
rangement, start from any point, turn on the lights in 
any tier by means of the three-way switch located near 
the entrance, pick the stock required from that tier and, 
on leaving the tier at the other end, turn the lights off. 

The contractor who will study the problems of his 
customer and point out how a given installation may be 
improved—with saving of time and money for the client 
—will often, as in the above instance, build a profitable 
job for himself and abiding satisfaction for his cus- 


The gatherer can with this ar- 


Make yours a business locally reputed for “Better 
Ways to Do It Electrically!” 





At Your State or County Fair 
This Fall—Put on a 
“Home Electric” 
Exhibit! 


Epiror Electrical Merchandising: 


State and county fairs, it seems to 
me, afford a splendid opportunity to 
put across the Electrical Home idea 
and I believe that an exhibit something 
similar to that made at the recent 
Cleveland Builders Show would be the 
right thing, especially for county fairs. 
I believe that it would be a good plan 
to work up all the details for an inex- 
pensive five-room structure that could 
be erected at the county-fair grounds 
by either the lighting company or the 
electrical interests of that particular 
community. I mention county fairs 
particularly, as I believe these afford 
an opportunity to put across the Elec- 
trical Home idea in communities that 
would not otherwise attempt to handle 
all the details in connection with Elec- 
trical Home exhibits. 

It is also possible that the county 
fairs present an opportunity for some 
of the more aggressive manufacturers 
to provide a sectional structure that 
could be moved from one city to another 
and thus relieve the local electrical 
people of much of the responsibility. 
In this case, after the manufacturer’s 
representative had conducted one ex- 
hibit, he would have all the informa- 
tion at hand and know just how to 
proceed in moving the equipment and 
setting up the job in the next town. 


J. E. NORTH. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Where a Standard Is 
Not Wanted 


Editor Electrical Merchandising: 


We want a standard socket, and a 
standard lamp-base, and a standard 
plug that will fit the socket and fit a 
wall receptacle. All of these we now 
have. We also want a standard plug 
at the appliance end of the cord so that 
any cord will fit any appliance. It is 
said that we are on the way toward 
this last. 

But there is one thing where we do 
not want a standard and that is in the 
length of the appliance cord. ; 

Sometimes a 6-ft. cord is just right. 

Ometimes a 6-ft. cord is entirely too 





short, and we need a much longer cord. 

When we use a toaster on a wired 
dining table, a short 2-ft. cord is very 
much more convenient than the longer 
one. 

Why is it that the manufacturing 
companies insist on providing us with a 
length of cord which is not right? 

The customers want different lengths 
of cord. Would it not be better for the 
manufacturers to supply these different 
lengths than to force the customer to 
cut a piece off some cords and connect 
it up again to the plug or in other cases 


force him to go to the shop (often he 
goes to the 10 cent store) to get a 
length of cord which the customer then 
has to wire into the plugs himself, and 
usually with considerable bother. 

Of course the manufacturing com- 
panies can save a cent or two by always 
using the same length of cord, but is 
not this an inefficient method consider- 
ing the fact that the customers must 
have different lengths of cords for dif- 
ferent places to get satisfactory service? 


ARTHUR W. BROWN. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Denver League Features Arabian Circus and Electric Show 
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The close of the fiscal year for the Electri- 
cal Co-operative League of Denver found 
its members engaging in more major activi- 
ties than ever. In addition to formulating 
plans for the fall months, all groups of the 
league organization are pushing ahead with 
a program which is replete with important 
events. Among these are the continuing 
drive on behalf of the building and home- 
owning public for more adequate electric 
wiring and greater installations of con- 
venience outlets; a better-homes show in 
which the league played a prominent part 
in demonstrating the uses of electricity as 
a labor saver and illuminant; the Colorado 


Pageant of Progress, in which League 
members arranged popular exhibits as a 
means of better telling the story, “Do it 


Electrically,” and the big Arabian Circus 


Which recently closed in Denver after a 
two-week engagement. 


This is the first time that such a novel 
feature has been attempted by the Denver 
League. The purpose, according to official: 
of the organization, was to raise money 
with which to carry on the work of edu- 
cating the public to the proper uses of elec 
tricity in the home and industrial field. 

The circus amusements were furnished 
by the Wortham’s World’s Best Shows and 
approximately 300 in. of newspaper reading 
matter were obtained to boost the lLeagus 
and its Arabian circus, in addition to paid 


display advertising. It is believed by Den 
ver officials that the loca] League derived 
more publicity from the show than it ha 
received at any time since the exhibition 
of the first electrical home a year ago. 
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Building Electrical 


Appliances into the Home 
3yY CLOTILDE GRUNSKY 


One of the difficulties in making 
sales of electrical appliances is that 
the home into which they are going 
is not always fitted physically to re- 
ceive them. There are houses which 
have no possible location for an elec- 
trical washing machine and others 
which have no closet in which the 
electric vacuum cleaner may be kept. 
Perhaps the greatest sufferer in this 
respect is the electric dish washing 
machine, which does not fit into the 
available space in the average small 
kitchen—and in consequence is apt 
to be stood in the center of the floor 
and shifted from place to place as 
conditions require. 

One California housewife has 
worked out the solution to her own 
problem in this respect by building 
a kitchen cabinet especially designed 
to provide for the electric dish wash- 
ing machine. It is arranged with a 
convenience outlet at the side so 
that grill, waffle iron or mixing ma- 
chine may be connected for the 





The Dealer Who Makes Money | 
Is the Man Who Capitalizes | 
New Developments of the | 
Electrical Art in Terms of | 





Consumer Sales 











greatest convenience, and with a 
central recess into which the wash- 
ing machine exactly fits. When fur- 
ther table space is needed the ma- 
chine is slid out to the desired dis- 
tance—and when in use emerges 
completely to occupy the center of 
the kitchen floor. The sides of the 
opening are lined with zinc at the 
proper level to prevent any scratch- 
ing of the wood by the corners of 
the machine. 

The idea suggests what a little co- 
operation between architects and 
electrical men may accomplish in 
adding to the convenience of electric 
labor saving devices. Why not col- 
lect ideas of this sort and pass them 
on to your customers who are about 
to build their own home? 








W indowless Electric-Lighted 
Museums in the Future 


The museums of the future will 
have no windows and will be entirely 





























dependent upon artificial lighting, 
predicts Frederic A. Lucas, director 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

“Light is the great enemy of nat- 
ural history collections. The lovely 
Luna moth fades after a few days’ 
exposure; feathers of humming birds 
actually seem to disintegrate on long 
exposure to light; a few years ruin 
mammals, like deer and foxes. Some 
minerals even are affected by light, 
and rose quartz pales in the sunshine 
and must be kept in the dark.” 

Just what is it in plain ordinary 
daylight that does all this damage? 
The ultra-violet rays, says Mr. Lucas, 
and all attempts to filter out these 
rays through frosted or colored 
glass windows have not been success- 
ful. Electric light, he says, has many 
advantages. “It shines when and 
where it is wanted, and barring acci- 
dents, it shines at all times, with the 
same degree of intensity.” 

The failure to produce a trans- 
parent, non-actinic glass capable of 
filtering out the destructive elements 
from sunlight, says Mr. Lucas, means 
that museum authorities must turn 
to electric light for the solution of 
their problem. 

It is estimated that the saving in 
building costs effected by the gain in 
wall space from the omission of win- 
dows will offset the cost of electric 
light. 


Gifts of Radio Sets, Clubs’ 
Object 


Clubs are being formed which 
have for their object the purchase of 
radio outfits for unfortunates who 
otherwise would be unable to enjoy 
them. For example the Sun Dodgers 
club was formed by radio fans on 
the Board of Trade in Chicago to 
supply sets to children, likely to be 
deprived of radio ‘benefits. Boy 
Scouts of the city agreed to install 
the outfits. With membership fees 
at $5 and charter memberships at 
$50, the first announcement brought 
more than 200 members many of 
them being charter memberships. 

In Elgin, Ill., the radio club was 















In order to obtain the full measure of Pacific Coast Editor of Electrical Merchan- started with a charter membership 
convenience from electrical equipment it dising, has had her kitchen reconstructed nets } d 
4 neceeaey to build your house so that so as to make a real convenience of her of fifty for a similar purpose an 
the appliances will fit in. Here is how  dish-washing machine. The space-saving * o : - . 

one western woman, Miss Clotilde Grunsky, feature should appeal to everyone. will raise funds to buy equipment. 
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A Gold-Digger Armed 
for Combat 

















Looks like a coal miner about to enter_the 
mines, or he might be a soldier in Dun- 


garees and wearing a gas helmet. Sut in 
truth, he’s what is known as a “gold dig- 
ger.” He’s one of the many recently em- 
ployed by Pittsburgh department stores to 
check up on cash receipts, after the store 
is closed. The night inspectors don this 
outfit, which is not complete withvout the 
little lamp worn about the head. Since 
most of the store lights are out, the in- 
spector uses the head light to aid him in 
checking up the day’s receipts. Hundreds 
of cash registers in the department stores 
are. thus checked up in quick time by the 
little army of inspectors. 





Electrical Equipment in a 
California Camp 

Charles Matthews, chief electrician 
of Camp Curry in Yosemite Valley, 
California, gives «some interesting 
figures on the electrical equipment 
of that famous camp. 

Last year Mr. Matthews electrified 
the camp’s 650 tents, in addition to 
the thirty bungalows already elec- 
trically heated and furnished with 
hot water. The job required 12,000 
ft. of drop cord, 40,000 ft. of No. 12 
weatherproof wire, and 1,200 fuse 
plugs. 

In addition to three hotel type 22- 
kw. ranges, three 9-kw. griddles and 
one No. 300 Hughes bake oven, one 
3-kw. toaster, one 6-kw. toaster and 
one 6-kw. egg poacher in the kitchen, 
Camp Curry in 1922 installed two 
heavy duty hotel type ranges, one 
No. 300 Hughes bake oven and one 
6-kw. egg poacher. This is in addi- 
tion to a service building, outfitted 
completely with an electrical cafe- 
teria for the help, a new up-to-date 
bakery with two 25-kw. electric bake 
ovens, dough mixers, etc., a refriger- 
ation plant and an electrically out- 
fitted laundry. The management re- 
cently built 22 rustic bungalows each 


equipped with an electric water 
heater and a special arrangement for 
air heating by a hot-water radiator 
system. 


Besides the many hotel and sum-. 


mer-resort managers who have made 
a pilgrimage to Camp Curry to see 
how to “do it electrically,” there are 
to be reckoned in the neighborhood 
of 100,000 tourists who visited Yose- 
mite last year and who were taught 
the convenience and cleanliness of 
electricity at this and the other elec- 
trified camps of the valley. 





Selling Xmas-Tree Lights for 


Summer 


Clearing out the stock of Christ- 
mas tree lights, during August and 
September, by selling them for sum- 
mer and all year uses at a reduced 
price has been the plan of the 
Commonwealth Edison Electric 
Shops, Chicago. Emphasis was laid 
upon all-year uses, such as lighting 
Japanese lanterns, decorating for 
parties, lawn fetes, showers, summer 
cottages, children’s parties etc. Also 
the desirability of replacing all 
burnt-out bulbs before packing away 
Christmas-tree outfits was urged. 





Electric Perfume Burners 
Revive an Ancient Art 


The gentle art of perfume burn- 
ing, after many centuries of oblivion, 
has been experiencing a renascence 
which bids fair to prove permanent, 
and for which the electrical industry 
can take the credit—or blame. For, 
though the discovery of this surpris- 
ing offspring may be indignantly dis- 
regarded by the parent of the electric 
washing machine and electric range, 
this fact remains: The extraordinary 
popularity of perfume burning came 
only after it had been learned how 





These perfume burners have silver or gold 
plated bases and covers, and, when lighted, 


the heat of a tiny electric bulb could 
evaporate a few drops of perfume 
and gradually disseminate its fra- 
grance throughout the room. 

Like many of those other feminine 
mysteries which aren’t really mys- 
teries at all, perfume burning will 
be forever unexplainable to men. 
However, this is the way one of the 
manufacturers gets round it, in suit- 
ably subtle and delicate fashion: 

“To fill the air with subtly diffused 
light and fragrance is a delightful 
mode of escape from material things 
into a magic garden of dewy flowers 
and slumbering moonbeams.... In- 
side the delicately tinted globes of 
these night lights and censers, just 
enough heat is generated to diffuse 
a fragrance alluring, ethered and 
exotically soothing.” 

Could anything be simpler? Kiki, 
sprinkling perfume around her room, 
may have been a bit cruder but she 
probably meant the same thing when 
she remarked, “Heliotrope is to a 
man what cheese is to a mouse!” 

However, the electrical dealer him- 
self doesn’t have to understand these 
things to sell perfume burners—he’d 
sell them better, probably, if he 
didn’t. For perfume burners are 
daily being offered in increasingly 
beautiful forms, and really sell them- 
selves as objects of art for the’ home. 

Some come in the form of cylindri- 
cal towers of opalescent glass, with 
silver or gold plated mountings. 
Others are shaped like lamps with 
hand-painted glass shades. Some 
come as dainty ballet dancers, with 
spreading skirts of fine porcelain— 
or as parrots, or elephants, or 
Chinese temples. 

Altogether there is wide variety 
to choose from, and the fine work- 
manship put into most of them makes 
them an attractive item to handle, 
and strikes a new note in the usually 
prosaic electric shop. 
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Electric Blowers Enable 
Coal Dust to Re Burned 


While the coal shortage was 
worrying the public at large, several 
hundred families in Harrisburg, Pa., 
and vicinity were carefree and com- 
fortable. The reason is found a 
novel application of electric blowers 
to household furnaces. Incidentally 
too, the Harrisburg Electric Supply 
Company did a land office business 
in this new and useful accessory of 
furnace equipment. 

While good coal was scarce and 
high in price, coal dust and other of 
the fine by-products of soft coal 
mines were plentiful. These sub- 
stitutes and another grade called 
“river coal” are unsatisfactory for 
use under usual conditions, because 
the natural draft of the house chim- 
ney does not produce sufficient draft 
to force air through the finely di- 
vided fuel dust. But with a blower 
properly installed and adding a pow- 
erful forced draft such fine coal can 
be burned in any furnace. The cost 
of the coal is from $2.50 to $3 a ton, 
and it is declared to contain a 
higher number of heat units than the 
regular grades. 

The Harrisburg Electric Supply 


Company put in a stock of blowers 
that retail for $32.50 each. The 
advantages of this article were fully 
explained in a brisk advertising cam- 
paign. By March 1 something over 
three hundred were sold. An ingen- 
ious employee of the firm has devised 
a simple mechanism for automat- 
ically starting his blower. The fea- 
ture of this is an alarm clock, which, 
when is goes off at the hour set, 
starts the furnace full blast. 





Fishing for Sardines 


with Electricity 


Sardine canneries along the Nor- 
wegian Coast recently threatened 
with a complete lack of raw material 
owing to the fish remaining so deep 
as to render fishing impossible, have 
solved the problem of bringing the 
bristling to the surface by showing 
electric lights over the surface of 
the water. According to a report 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce from Consul George N. Ifft, 
Bergen, many shoals of bristling had 
been sighted, but were immune from 
the fishermen on account of their 
depth. Now, however, the electric 
searchlights playing over the surface 
lure the sardines into the cans! 





Looks Like a Clothesline; Is a Radio Antenna That Defies 
Prying Inspectors 














Since the “scare” publicity concerning the 


underwriters rules for radio antenna has 
needlessly alarmed landlords, householders, 
property-owners and parents, the way of 
the radio enthusiast who would erect an 
outdoor antenna has in some quarters been 
made hard indeed! 

To the boys:in the picture, however, came 
the inspiration of combining their antenna 


conductor with mother’s clothesline. <A fine 
copper wire was wound alongside the 
strands of the clothesline, the line was put 
up in the usual way, and now the busy 
body underwriters and municipal inspectors 
who are out searching for aerials, pass 
blindly by. Clothes can be hung out on 
the line without interfering with its use 
as an antenna, 


Put Testimonials at Work in 
Your Window 


What electrical appliances for the 
waking hours of the day purchased 
from you by householders are most 
used by the purchasers, Mr. Dealer? 

It would be an interesting stunt 
to get some information from your 
patrons along this line and then 
present to the information in a news- 
paper advertisement reading about 
like this: 





“Useful information for 
folks who want to make their 
homes more comfortable. 


“Recently we asked a number of 
our patrons just what electrical ap- 
pliances purchased from us for day- 
time usage at their homes are used 
the most. Here are some of the 
answers: 

“Mrs. J.A.B. (name furnished on 
request) —‘We use the radio set pur- 
chased from you whenever there’s a 
concert. No electrical thing we 
have ever purchased has given us 
such pleasure.’ 

“Mrs. R.U.R. (name furnished on 
request) —‘No electrical appliance 
we ever bought has gone so far to- 
ward making home more comfort- 
able and livable as the little portab'e 
electric heater we bought from you.’ 

“Let the experiences of these buy- 
ers guide you in picking out the 
appliances which will be the biggest 
addition to your home. 

“Come to our store and let us talk 
to you about this and let us tell you 
some of the further things our 
patrons say.” 











Of course the store could use more 
interviews than these and could use 
interviews, if it desired, which par- 
ticularly boosted the sales of certain 
appliances. 

Such advertising would be local, 
personal and distinctly individual 
and for this reason it would get a 
lot of attention and help the store 
greatly in making more sales. 





Featuring a Table Top for 
the Washer 


“What do you do with it in between 
times?” super-imposed in black upon 
“6 days” (in large red letters) is a 
striking broadside folder sent out by 
the Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago to advertise a special 
offer of a free porcelain table top for 
an electric washer in connection with 
a 7-day trial offer. As the list of 
consumers is seldom circularized by 
mail, it attracted considerable atten- 
tion. 
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tising by Messenger 

One dealer used the following plan 
in launching his fall campaign for the 
sale of his line of washing machines: 

There was first appropriate news- 
paper advertising and a tasty win- 
dow display of the goods. Letters 
of invitation to a select list of cus- 
tomers together with appropriate 
literature, were also prepared. But 
these were not sent through the mail. 
Instead the town was districted and 
a wide-awake boy from each district 
was picked up who delivered these 
letters to the parties addressed. As 
each letter was delivered, a receipt 
slip was presented to the prospect. 
On this slip the customer checked off 
acknowledgment of receipt and 
whether or not she expected to at- 
tend the demonstration. 

The dealer exercised considerable 
care in his selection of messenger 
boys. Besides this, he added an ele- 
ment of special interest for the boy 
through the inducement of a ticket 
to a moving picture show scheduled 
for the following week. 

The results were satisfactory all 
around, bringing not only a good 
many visitors to the store, but giving 
the dealer a live mailing list also. 





Something Else Besides 
Dollars and Cents 


The shifting salesman never gets 
to be a high man. He always leaves 
before reaping the reward of any 
diligence he may have shown. From 
his best position he goes down step 
by step, taking inferior jobs, until he 
may end by becoming a book agent 
or a common peddler. 

The advantage is all with the man 
who stays long enough with one 
house to acquire a high position and 
the respect of his employers. 

It is not fair to say that a sales- 
man ought never to change his job or 
look for a better position. It often 
happens that opportunity of the kind 
a salesman wants and deserves will 
come to him in the form of an offer 
from some other and better house. 
But it is important that new offers 
be scanned with an eye to something 
more than their immediate dollars 
and cents valuation. 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 





Successful Selling Experience | 
to Increase the Sale of 
Electrical Appliances 








Plans, Schemes end Methods 
‘ Gathered from 











Changing positions merely because 
the new one offers a little bit more 
money is not always a wise plan. 
Sometimes what appears to be more 
money results in a smaller net income 
because of different living conditions, 
and sometimes, too, because a man 
has secured a new job with a little 
raise and some opportunities he pro- 
ceeds to spend more than the addi- 
tional income in luxuries and enter- 
tainment. 

The rolling stone always rolls down 
hill, and the shifting salesman who 
simply follows the tendency of his 
momentum will find that he will move 
down the grade. If you want to get 
up the hill stick to climbing it 
steadily at one point instead of shift- 
ing about, trying now here and now 
there and dropping back a little with 
every change, 






Individual Electric Toasters 


for the Lunch-Room Guests 


‘“Warmed-over hotel toast” has 
come to be a symbol of undesirability. 
One method of removing this stigma 
and at the same time of entertaining 
the guests, (incidentally, also, pro- 
viding an excellent demonstration of 
the conveniences of electricity) has 
been introduced by a restaurant of 
Rossland, B. C., which has provided 
individual electric toasters for the 
use of patrons. Convenience outlets 
are provided at the counter and at 
the various booths to which the 
toasters may be connected and guests 
are allowed to use their own judg- 
ment in the matter of the color and 
crispness of the toast. The joys of 
fresh warm toast have proved a great 
attraction to the winter carnival 
guests and the lunch room has in 
consequence become the fad of the 
moment. The idea is one which sug- 
gests other applications. 





Cleaner, Carpet Sweeper, or Broom?—A Window Display 
That Answered the Question 





The clever idea on which this window dis- 
play was based was the comparison of re- 
sults when a rug was gone over once with 


a broom, carpet sweeper and vacuum 
cleaner. A rug was spread on the floor of 
the window, blocked off in sections, and 


actually gone over once by the three 


the section WE! 
and marked 
ee} 


cleansing tools. Then 
separated by strips of ribbon, 
with neat cards. Broom, carpet sweeper, 
and cleaner were all placed behind their 
respective sections. The display was shown 
in a window of the Pennsylvania Light & 
Power Company, Allentown, Venn. 
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When You Enter Your 
Prospect’s Home 


“Gentlemanly appearance, then, 
will help tremendously in getting you 
into the home,” says “Selling in the 
Home,” the new residence selling 
booklet issued by the Western Elec- 
tric Company. “But after entering 
the house, the thing that will count 
for you or against you is your man- 
ner—your command of those little 
details of courtesy that mean so 
much to a woman. 

In making notes for this booklet, 
the writer went out with an expert 
residence salesman, went into various 
homes with him, and watched his 
manner. These are some of the 
things this salesman was careful to 
do: 


He stepped back from the door when 
it was opened. 

He took off his hat the instant the 
door was opened and kept it off as 
long as he talked with the housewife 
or maid. 

Before entering the house he was 
careful to wipe dust or mud from his 
shoes. 

On entering the house he remained 
standing until invited to sit down by 
the housewife. 

He stood up whenever the housewife 
stood up. 

If she left the room he sat down, but 
was careful to rise when she _ re- 
entered. 

He was careful not to touch books or 
papers lying around. 

He treated the questions of the 
housewife with gravity and respect. 

He made his calls as short as pos- 
sible, without hurrying or slighting 
them. 

Whenever he found a woman using 
electric appliances of another make he 
assured her that he hoped she would 
get good service from them and asked 
her to remember him for her next elec- 
trical purchase. 

In leaving, he invariably thanked the 
housewife for her time and interest. 





Mark-up and Selling Price 


On the subject of mark-up, there 
are seasoned dealers in plenty who 
say the electrical merchant must 
have a gross profit of 40 per cent, 
otherwise his business will not bring 
him a fair return on his investment. 
In the face of these figures it is 
necessary that every end of the busi- 
ness be self sustaining. 

Many difficulties may be eased 
appreciably by a better knowledge 
of cost accounting. A certain dealer 
who has built up his business from 
a side-street shop to a main-street 


store lays particular stress on this 
point. In discussing the subject he 
went over the items of his overhead. 
They totalled in round numbers 25 
per cent. He adds 15 per cent to 
this to cover the net profit he wishes 
to make. Then he does his figuring, 
not on the first cost of the goods, 
but on the selling price. A good 
many understand this but the idea 
is new to a substantial number of 
those who are entering the business. 
To explain this dealer’s method 
briefly: His selling price on an ar- 
ticle costing $1 is not $1.40 but 
$1.66. The way he figures it, the 
selling price represents 100 per cent. 
Deducting from this the 40 per cent 
which represents his gross profit 
leaves 60 per cent as the cost or $1. 
On this basis then a first cost of 
$1 is 60 per cent of the selling price. 
So by following the familiar arith- 
metical formula we divide the cost, 
$1 with the decimal additions, by 
the figures representing its percent- 
age of the selling price and we get 
$1.66, the price at which he sells the 
article. 





Electric Service Left On Five 
Days for New Tenant 




















At Portland, Ore., when one tenant moves 
out and another moves in, the Portland 
Railway, Light and Power Company leaves 
the service connected and ‘on” for five 
days, to give the new tenant electricity 
while moving in and “getting settled,” and 
before he can make formal application to 
sign a contract. 

The picture shows an employee of the 
company tagging a meter on a recently 
vacated house. For the convenience of the 
new tenants, the company will arrange 10 
leave power on for five days’ time and the 
meterman leaves a note to this effect on 
the meter, .thus giving the householder 
time to get settled without the inconveni- 
ence of having an interval of no power. 


Health Commissioner En- 
dorses Vacuum Cleaner 


Here is what Health Commissioner 
Bundeson of Chicago says with refer- 
ence to the vacuum cleaner as a 
means of promoting sanitation and 
health: 

“The vacuum cleaner has become 
an indispensable adjunct of the aver- 
age well-ordered home. There is no 
question, perhaps, from a sanitary 
standpoint, that the vacuum cleaner 
may be counted as among those agen- 
cies that make for clean and health- 
ful conditions in the home. It is well 
understood that dirt and dust are 
often carrying media for some of the 
dangerous diseases. The housewife 
has learned the health value of the 
vacuum cleaner as a means of remov- 
ing dust from every part of the 
house.” 

Commissioner Bundeson’s  state- 
ment is worth remembering — and 
quoting—the next time you send out 
a vacuum cleaner form letter to your 
customers, or start a vacuum cleaner 
campaign. Better still, get your own 
local health authorities to endorse 
vacuum cleaners as a means of pro- 
moting sanitation and health in the 
community ! 





Shaking Hands 


You meet some men, when now and then 
you're out on a business trip, 

Who never blush as they try to crush 
your hand with an iron grip. 

Like a winding winch they twist and 
pinch when offered a hand to shake, 

And your bones still crack as the hand 
comes back, while you limply stand 
and quake. 

Now what’s the use of such abuse of 
friendship’s honest grasp? 

Why should a man adopt the plan of a 
clinch instead of a clasp? 


A different type of human tripe, a chap 
of society’s school, 

Is the gushy guy who sticks up high the 
hand of a foppish fool. 

While, against your wish, another fish 
holds out a clammy claw 

And leaves to you the work to do of 
wagging his pepless paw. 

Some kinds you greet look at your feet 
and some look left or right, 

And some, afraid you’re after aid, 
hustle themselves from sight. 


As a traveling man, adopt the plan of 
shaking hands as you should; 
With a quick, firm shake of the hand 
you take in a cordial, hearty mood; 
With a look in the eye as you plainly 
try to make it man to man; 

With a pleasant smile that flashes while 
his face you stop to scan. 

It’s a little thing results to bring, th:s 
act of shaking hands, 

But the human touch means always 
much when one just understands. 
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Rug Spread Across Sidewalk 
Builds Cleaner Sales 


By J. A. MCFADDEN 


Several weeks ago, passers-by on 
a busy thoroughfare in Philadelphia 
were surprised to see a handsome 
six-foot rug spread upon the pave- 
ment. 

Instinctively their eyes raised to 
the nearby show window where a 
large placard told the story. 


$50 Given Away 
How many pounds of dirt will this 
rug collect in one week? 

Each evening this rug will be 
cleaned by a Blank cleaner. 
Come in and record your estimate. 
No Obligation. 


The proprietor tells his story: 


“Business in general was very dull. 
On electric cleaners, it was absolutely 
flat. The idea of the rug was sug- 
gested and it appealed to me. 

“A window was _§ attractively 
arranged with Blank cleaners. I did 
not think it advisable to devote it 
entirely to cleaners, but unobtru- 
sively worked in a number of elec- 
trical novelties. The placard was 
prepared and the rug spread. I 
personally watched the first hour. 
It was astounding the psychological 
effect the rug in the street had upon 
pedestrians. As soon as their feet 
touched it, they sensed something 
amiss in the general scheme of 
things. Eyes dropped to the street, 
and then subconsciously to the win- 
dow. Many stopped to read it and 
many came in to record their guess. 
Salemen were alert to discern any 
interest on their part, but attention 
was not thrust upon them. Our 
general sales jumped fifteen to 
twenty per cent during the week of 
the display. The sale of Blank 
cleaners jumped forty per cent. 

“Each night when the dirt had 
been removed from the rug, it was 
transferred to a large glass bowl in 
the window. This aided materially 
in sustaining interest in the contest.” 





Using the Phone to Sell Fans 


A certain dealer has successfully 
used the following idea to increase 
his sales of electric fans. Just be- 
fore hot weather sets in he circular- 
izes his prospect list with appro- 
priate advertising matter. Two to 
three weeks later he sends a short 
personal letter to the same list. 














A Recipe for More Fan Sales 
By A. P. ARTHUR 


Pick out a nice hot day. Set a 
long, narrow table outside your show 
window. Place five or six electric 
fans on the table. Put upa big sign 
on the show window: “Cool, isn’t 
it? How about one for your bed- 
room?” 

Turn on the juice and pick out a 
comfortable position near the cash 
register. 








f — 


Prices are quoted and mention is 
made of the comfort a fan brings 
to a household during summer 
weather. This is preliminary to his 
main play which is made on particu- 
larly sweltering days. On these oc- 
casions he uses the telephone. Also 
he sends out a canvasser or two. 
They give demonstrations and with 
particularly desirable prospects will 
leave a fan if possible, promising to 
call for it the next morning. The 
canvasser appears on the _ second 
call promptly as promised, but he 
seldom takes away the fan as the 
customer has usually decided to 
keep it. 


Salesman — Study Approach 


and Succinct Statement 


“TI have to meet a great many 
salesmen every week of my life,” 
comments an electrical man who is 
a large buyer of electrical products. 
“Naturally I study them as they 
come into my office, but I am very 
much surprised at the low caliber of 
the sales ability of the general aver- 
age of the men who call on me. We 
haven’t half as many good salesmen 
in this electrical industry as we 
should have. 

“Too little attention is paid to the 
training of young salesmen in their 
approach. The most outstanding 
characteristic of the average young 
salesmen who come into my office to 
interview me is the fact they don’t 
know how to sell themselves in the 
first instance. Not more than one 
out of ten will come in and state his 
proposition in general terms in a few 
words, so that you can first know 
exactly what he is going to elaborate 
on, and then, if you are interested, 
can let him go ahead and give 
you his entire proposition. Instead, 
most of the young salesmen start in 
at the other end of the story and take 
up twenty-five or thirty minutes try- 
ing to sell you something—finally 
arriving at the point where you have 
to tell them that the field is already 
covered and you don’t care to go into 
it any further.” 





Have a Float, Too, in Your 


Next Local Festival Parade 

















A local procession or festival is always 
worth taking part in, both for the advertis- 
ing and for the fun that can be gotten out 


cf it, by the electrical dealer who can rig 
up a float. An “electrical housekeeping 
float” always has special interest, too, for 


housekeeping is the subject nearest to 1] 
heart of at least sixty per cent of th 
who watch the parade. This attractive flo 
of the Louis Stauber Hardware 
Chicago, was easily decorated, 
effectively, too. 
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Keeping the Impatient 
Customer Patient 
By C. M. GREER 


The sales counter of the busy elec- 
trical store is always crowded. 
Someone is always purchasing lamps, 
some one else fuses, while some 
other party waits to have an iron 
repaired. At the moment perhaps, 
the clerk is waiting on a customer 
who has a long list of requirements, 
ranging from screws of a particular 
magnitude to a variegated assort- 
ment of wire. This means several 
trips to the basement or the rear of 
the store, while, for the moment, he 
leaves the counter entirely unat- 
tended. The fourth customer in the 
meantime, who came in to make a 
purchase of considerable  con- 
sequence, grows impatient at the 
delay, sees no chance of being waited 
on and leaves the store. 

Recognizing the difficulties of such 
a situation, bound to occur at busy 
hours, no matter how adequate the 
staff of clerks provided, the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company of 
Fresno, Calif., has arranged its stock 
so that it is directly at hand and re- 
quires a minimum of the clerk’s time 
to fill an order. There are always 
three clerks at the counter, one the 
radio specialist, who also handles 
other business when called upon, and 


Store Equipment and Methods 





Timely Suggestions 
on How to 
Plan and Equip Your Store— 
Systems Which Are Used iin | 





Successful Merchandising 








two general clerks. Stock is ar- 
ranged on shelves and in shelf bins 
which run in aisles vertical to the 
counter, so that the salesman in fill- 
ing an order, not only has the mini- 
mum of steps to take, but also is 
always in plain sight of the cus- 
tomer. The psychological effect upon 
those waiting of seeing the man they 
are waiting for at least rushing to 
fill the order of customers ahead of 
them, helps greatly in clearing away 
the difficulties of a rush period. 
Material is stored in allied groups 
—-everything which has to do with 
one type of order being together, 
fuses of different sizes being in con- 
tiguous bins in order of their capac- 
ities—and so on with all material, 
so that it is easy to remember loca- 
tions. All shelves and bins, more- 
over are plainly marked, not only as 
to the nature of material, but sizes. 
Articles for repair are tagged and 
placed on a dumb waiter just to the 
right of the counter. A call bell an- 
nounces their arrival to the attend- 
ant in the repair department below. 
Articles already repaired ready for 
the customer to call for them, are 
placed on a shelf near the counter, 
which has numbered compartments. 


= 
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Each job has a numbered tag 
attached which corresponds to the 
receipt which the customer holds. 
All articles are placed in the com- 
partment which corresponds to the 
last number of the tag in question. 
Thus, 375 goes into compartment 5, 
978 into compartment 8, and so on. 
This makes it possible to find the 
articles with the least delay, with- 
out a large number of compartments 
being required. As the numbers of 


the tags given out run serially, it 


means that the material is fairly 
well distributed between bins. 


Have You Doubled Your 


Sales, Over Last Year? 


One of the Buffalo retail distribu- 
tors of electrical merchandise has, 
by constructive demonstration work 
among housewives during the past 
few months, secured a large increase 
in his business. These are the com- 
parative figures for a recent month, 
and the corresponding month in 1922, 
and show what can be done by in- 
viting the housewife to come into an 
electrical display room and giving 
her an intelligent demonstration of 
the goods: 





Sales 1922 1923 
Vacuum cleaners .......... 19 32 
Electric washers ........... 9 20 
Electric Tanges .... 26.0066 4 % 
Electric flat irons .......... 25 46 























For the convenience of the customer in 
ordering, samples of a comprehensive vari- 
ety of supplies are displayed on boards at 
the end of each set of shelves, directly 





behind the counter. This arrangement not 
only enables the customer to point cut the 
article wanted, rather than having to de- 
scribe it in terms he perhaps does not 


understand, but it also suggests to him 
needs which he might otherwise have over- 
looked. Notice the well-lit aisles running 


at right angles to the counter. 
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Group Your Appliances So 
That One Sale Suggests 
Another 


A certain department store, find- 
ing that its drug department was not 
doing a satisfactory amount of busi- 
ness, recently tried the following ex- 
periment. A number of trays were 
placed on the show cases, each hold- 
ing articles which would naturally 
go together. For example, on one 
tray went a tooth brush, tooth 
powder, tooth paste, listerine, mouth 
wash, etc. A tray with safety razor 
blades carried also shaving cream, 
soap, face lotion, and talcum powder. 
If a customer asked for a tooth 
brush, that tray was placed before 
him. And as a result of this policy, 
the next month’s sales in that depart- 
ment actually increased 500 per cent. 

At the counters of the electrical 
shop of course, the tray idea could 
hardly be followed, but the principle 
of grouping related articles together, 
‘so that one purchase automatically 
Suggests another, can be applied here 
as well as in the drug store. Even if 
the sale is not made immediately, an 
idea is suggested which the customer 
‘subconsciously decides to follow up 
at some future time. 

All laundry appliances, for exam- 
ple, obviously belong together—from 
the iron, ironing machine and clothes 
washer to through switches and pilot 
lights. This and suggested group- 
ings might be as follows: 

Group 1 


Clothes Washer 
Water heater 


Tron 

Pilot-light outlet 
Boudoir iron Ventilating fan 
Millinery iron Clothes drier 
Washing machine drainer 

‘Through switches and plug-switches 


Group 2 
Waffle iron Percolator 
Wired tea wagon Toaster 
Buzzer, call bell Samovar 


Through switches and plug switches 


Group 3 
Carpet washer Floor polisher 
Vacuum cleaner 


Small hand upholstery cleaner 


Group 4 
Sewing machine 
Sewing machine light 
Wired sewing basket 

Group 5 
Phonograph motor Piano light 
Piano motor Floor lamp 
Phonograph needle light 


Group 6 

Vibrator 
Shaving mug 
Shaving mirror 
Perfume burner 


Curling iron 
Hair drier 
lolet ray set 
Immersion heater 
Permanent hair waver 
; Group 7 
Lighted desk set Electric clock 
moker’s set Desk lamp 
ealing wax heater 


Group 8 
Therapeutic lamp 
Night light 


Heating pad 
Heating blanket 


Immersion heater Call bell 

Radiant heater Dimming light 
Group 9 

Electric range Mixer 

Fireless cooker Chopper 

Dishwasher Refrigerator 

Beater Fan 





Meeting the Customer with 
Friendly Courtesy 


“The sales force must be efficient 
and courteous,” says Donald Mc- 
Gregor, manager of the Electric 
Service Company of South Bend, 
Ind. “It must have a thorough 
knowledge of each article and its 
uses. 

“When a customer comes in to 
buy something or to pay a bill and 
pauses in front of an article in the 
showcase, I take it out and hand it to 
him. He may not buy it then, but 
he at least has an idea of what it 
looks like, feels like and what it 
costs. 

“Go to the door and open it when 
the customer leaves,” advises Mr. 
McGregor. ‘Say ‘Goodbye.’ Let the 
customer feel that you know he is 
there. It’s seldom a business is so 
big and sales force so busy that this 
can’t be done.” 


The Value of the Radio Side 
Show Exhibit 


The value of the electrical mer- 
chant’s tying in with the enterpris- 
ing movements in related fields is 





well illustrated by the success of the 
appliance displays in the recent San 
Francisco Radio Show. The men of 
the family were the ones interested 
in wireless, but it was the entire 
family who attended the show. it 
was interesting to note that whereas 
the crowds about strictly radio dis- 
plays were predominantly male, the 
women drifted to the appliance sec- 
tion and the exhibits in this field 
received even more attentive inspec- 
tion than would have been probably 
in a strictly appliance exhibit. The 
observation suggests the close affilia- 
tion of radio to the appliance field, as 
well as the value of more general 
co-operation of the electrical dealer 
with allied interests. 





Food for Thought 


The Vonnegut Hardware Company, 
Indianapolis, has posted up the fol- 
lowing bulletin, which is worthy of 
thought: 

“If you found a counterfeit dime, 
a plugged quarter or a Mexican dol- 
lar in your pay envelope on pay day, 
what would you do? 

* * * 


“Of course you would. 

“Well, did you ever take count of 
the spurious minutes you passed off 
on the firm in a week, for which you 
expected them to pay you—for which 
they did pay you—good money? 

“Do you check up your time as 
closely as you checked up the con- 
tents of your pay envelope?” 





Where an Artistic Background Is the Making of 


8 Wa 








The background of a window display is 


just as important to the merchandise shown 
as is a stage setting to the play, and if 
carefully thought out can elevate the entire 
window to the plane of a painting which 
every passer-by will turn to see. In the 


a Simple Window Display 





window display pictured here, the striking 


color effects are of course lost in reproduc- 
tion, but the simple elements that make up 
the effective background can be easily 
analyzed. The display was in the Harris- 
Emery Store, Des Moines, lowa 
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Sell Effects——Not Fixtures 

Successful merchandisers of light- 
ing fixtures do more than sell the 
merchandise itself. They really have 
more than that to offer. They have 
an effect—a plan of decoration—to 
sell the householder. 


The Electric Fixture and Radio 


Corporation of Nashville, Tenn., 
advertised: 
Painting With Light 


Few people realize the decorative 
possibilities of lighting, but it is actu- 
ally within your power to handle light 
just as an artist would use a brush 
and palette, or as a decorator would 
handle the materials with which he 
achieves colorful results. 

Our beautiful lighting fixtures and 
fitments, when placed in your home by 
our experts, afford any color scheme or 


decoration you might wish. They are 
designed along individual lines and 


offer many opportunities for enhancing 
the beauty of any interior. 

Our suggestions on decorative light- 
ing are yours for the asking. Our 
store is open evenings until 10 o’clock 
and from 8 to 10 we give free radio 
concerts. 

The same idea is effective, even in 
selling fixtures to those who do not 


Hints for the Contractor 





Ideas on 
Estimating, Stock Keeping, 
Shop and Construction Methods, 
Repairs and Maintenance, 
and Collections 














own their homes. The Common- 
wealth Edison Electric Shops in 
Chicago used it as part of a “Own 
Your Own Fixtures” campaign: 

“Have them harmonize with furnish- 
ings and decorations. Nothing adds 
more to the appearance of a room than 
up-to-date lighting fixtures. Many an 
o d apartment has been made a charm- 
ing home by re-decorating the walls, 
cream-enameling the woodwork and 
installing a smart, new center fixture. 
The fixtures are yours—take them 
with you when you move.” 

Talk of the beautiful new room— 
and sell the fixtures. 





Building Up a Mailing List 
for Small-Motor Sales 


On a counter or table at the rear 
of the dealer’s store, let him arrange 
a number of motor application fold- 
ers, a blank book and pencil, and 
a sign reading, “Add your name to 
our mailing list for other booklets. 
Sign here.” When people enter the 





A Space-Saving Installation for the Kitchenette 




















Thousands of new apartment houses are to- 
day being put up, where limitations of 
space produce much the same conditions as 
shown in this photograph. The housewife 
has barely enough space to turn about in, 
and can reach the stove and faucet from 
one position. The electrical contractor who 
can bring to the architect or builder some 


such space-saving suggestion as shown here, 
will find that his plan will invariably re- 
ceive careful consideration, and may occa- 
sionally result in a sizable contract. Note 
the three-burner electric surface range; the 
electric pressure cooker; the overhead elec- 
tric oven; and the wall outlet, placed where 
the kitchenetter can most handily “plug in.” 





store for the folders they are invited 
to go to the rear to get one. 

As the prospect returns with the 
booklet, a clerk stops him under the 
pretext of explaining its contents. 
This detains the prospect long 
enough to enable the clerk to engage 
him in conversation. The clerk in- 
quires about the prospect’s motor 
problems, offers instructive advice, 
and paves the way for a motor sale. 

Moreover, this plan will build up 
a valuable mailing list—possibly 
1,000 live prospects in less than two 
weeks’ time. The list itself should 
then be circularized several weeks 
later with a motor sales letter. 

Some dealers may betray a lack of 
interest upon the pretext that they 
have never had many calls for small 
motors. Such dealers must realize 
that it is the aim of the campaign 
and the function of the dealer to 
create a demand. 

Many different kinds of stores can 
co-operate in this small-motor mer- 
chandising plan. Hardware stores, 
electric stores, toy shops, central-sta- 
tion display rooms, etc., can all do 
a profitable business. Hardware 
stores are good, as their windows 
are usually watched. Besides, hard- 
ware stores carry tools and other 
eecessories which tie in with motors 
for the work bench, home repair 
shop, ete. 

The small-motor merchandising 
campaign should not be viewed as 
an ordinary campaign merely to 
stimulate sales and to move a given 
motor stock. It should be visualized 
in bigger and broader terms. It 
means more to the electrical man 
than immediate profits on fractional 
horsepower motors. It means the 
opening of a new field because the 
sale of small motors—through mer- 
chandising channels—where motor 
sales have never before been pro- 
moted. 

People who buy small motors to 
operate old hand-power devices, such 
as washing machines, will return in 
a short time to buy a new modern 
motor-driven washing machine. Just 
as the sale of a second-hand automo- 
bile soon leads to a sale of a new 
car, so does the sale of a small motor 
also lead to the sale of a new moior- 
driven appliance. 
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The Many Uses for a House- 
hold Time Switch 


By ARTHUR P. HIROSE 


Last night, while wending my way to 
Weehawken, I passed Smith’s Smart 
Shoe Shoppe just as the automatic 
switch doused the window lights. After 
sleeping on the thought of that auto- 
matic switch, my mind this morning 
hatched the idea that there ought to be 
on the market a nice little time switch, 
either in the guise of a “Big Ben” or a 
“Louie Quince” clock such as would 
be an ornament in any “parlor.” Now 
this time switch of mine would turn off 
the reading lamp in my bedroom at 11 
or 12 o’clock by which time I should 
probably have fallen asleep and lost all 
interest in “The Sheik” or whatever 
other volume from the “Five Foot Book- 
shelf” I happened to be using to im- 
prove my knowledge. Also in the 
kitchen my wife could start the dish- 
washer, set the automatic time switch 
and run off to the Weehawken Whist & 
Whittier Club, secure in the knowledge 
that the trusty time-switch would turn 
off the dishwasher at the proper time. 

Or if it happened to be wash day the 
automatic time switch could be used 
with the electric washer while the lady 
of the house went up into the attic to 
listen to the latest ship news over the 
radio. Or the switch could be used with 
the electric ice cream freezer or the 
electric bath heater. In fact I am firmly 
convinced that the man who places on 
the market a household automatic time 
switch will have a brand of cigarettes 
named after him, so great will be his 
popularity. 





“Interior Wiring” 


“Interior Wiring” by Arthur L. 
Cook (published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York City), is now 
appearing in its second edition. The 
new edition has been revised and is 
illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. Mr. Cook has prepared an 
exhaustive volume upon his subject, 
which is intended for use as “a 
manual of practice for electrical 
workers, contractors, architects, and 
schools.” Some of the newer de- 
velopments in code practices which 
have been incorporated in the revised 
edition relate to the overload protec- 
tion of motors, approval of the use 
of varnished-cloth insulation for 
wires, and of renewable fuses, and 
changes in the requirements for the 
grounding of circuits. 


Sealing of Main Service Fuses 


Control of the size of fuse used in 
main-service entrance fuse - boxes 
should be in the hands of competent 
persons only, points out Newman T. 
Miller, state fire marshal for In- 
diana, who has just issued the fol- 
lowing regulations: 


1. Service entrance wires, from point 
of contact with the building up to and 
including the switch, meter connections 
and main cutout fuses, must be com- 
pletely enclosed within steel. 

2. Continuous rigid metallic conduit 
must be used from point of contact 
with the building to and terminating 
within the service entrance switch and 
affixed rigidly thereto. 

3. Service entrance switches must be 
of the externally operated safety en- 
closed type and provide means for seal- 
ing the enclosure containing the main 
cutout switch and fuses. 

Switches must also provide means for 
entirely enclosing the meter connection 
wires within steel. 

Accumulated evidence has proven, 
says Mr. Miller, that one of the most 
frequent causes of fires is the substi- 
tution of high-melting-point metals, 
such as steel, brass, etc., in place of 
blown fuses. This is done by persons 
who are entirely uninformed regard- 
ing the properties of electric current 
and the function of the fuse, which 
is to prevent sustained overloads. 
This overloaded condition of the cir- 
cuits may be temporary, due to acci- 





In Your Newspaper Ads, 
Show Wired Furniture! 





The new 


idea of wired furniture is still 
enough to need all the educational publicity 
it can get and one way to popularize it 1s 
for every electrical concern in the country 


to show wired furniture in its newspaper 
advertising. No matter if the subject of 
the advertisement is entirely different, as 
long as it pictures a table or a buffet or 
a tea wagon or a vanity table, show that 
piece of furniture properly wired. 


dent, or permanent, due to accident 
or the addition of appliances, until 
a point is reached far beyond the 
capacity of the circuits as originally 
installed. 

The result is heat and fire. 

Such practices contribute largely 
to the annual toll of fire losses at- 
tributed to electrical installations— 
the third largest item in the causes 
of fires reported each year and the 
one that in 1922 was responsible for 
$618,849 of loss in Indiana alone. 

The remedy lies in requiring that 
service entrances shall be so installed 
that the main cutout fuses shall be 
accessible only to persons who are 
thoroughly familiar with the dangers 
of overloading. Utility companies 
supplying current are advised to seal 
main entrance switches, either serv- 
icing the fuses therein themselves, 
or authorizing competent electricians 
to perform this service for 
locally. 


them 





He Paid the Bill 


If you happen to have a customer 
who has owed you an account for 
several months and who shows no in- 
clination of paying it, you might try 
sending him a bill and a letter ad- 
dressing both to his estate. The 
chances are he will pay up promptly, 
for even though a man is not in the 
least ashamed of letting his bills run 
for months he never likes to be 
classed as a “dead one.” 

A certain printer in a large South- 
ern city had just such a customer and 
though he had sent several bills and 
written three or four letters, he had 
received no reply and no sort of a set- 
tlement of the account. Someone told 
the printer that the man had died 
and he sent the next bill with a let- 
ter addressed to the customer’s 
estate. Three days later he received 
a check for payment in full from 
the man himself who proved to be 
very much alive. In addition the 
man wrote a letter in which he said, 
in part: “I am willing to admit that 
I am slow in paying my accounts, but 
I never did think because of that fact 
people might regard me as a ‘dead 
one.’ I am enclosing payment in full 
of my account and in future I 
promise you I will be more prompt.” 

While this particular printer dis- 
covered this plan quite by accident, 
he has tried it out since on old stand 
ing accounts with good results. He 
finds that it is certainly true that no 
man likes to be classed as a 
one.”’— 


“dead 


~-American Printer. 
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Pushing Portable -Lamp Sales 
with Direct-Mail Effort 
Three thousand dollars worth of 
parlor, table and boudoir lamps, was 
the sales record of Keplinger & Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., during two 
recent months, as the result of a 
direct-mail advertising campaign. 
Lancaster is a live business town 
of about 60,000 population, and the 
Keplinger company’s selling cam- 
paign was on a liberal scale. Two 
pleces of mail matter were sent out 
at one mailing. A straightforward 
circular describing in simple terms 
several of the different styles of port- 
able lamps and quoting prices, was 
accompanied by a short letter. This 
letter called attention to the variety 
of styles and other facts of timely 
interest. Special prices were quoted 
and the terms were cash. Several 
attractive window displays of lamps 
were featured during this sale to 
supplement the mail advertising. 





Special Lighting System for 
Night Work with Poultry 
The value of electricity in simulat- 

ing daylight in the care of poultry, 
thus lengthening the feeding day 
and increasing the record of laying, 
is quite generally recognized and 
special lighting systems have been 
installed by many of the large poul- 
try raisers for this purpose. 





Precision Instruments That 


Check Up Illumination 


Measuring accurately illumination, bright- 
ness and candle-power are the jobs of the 
new Holophane “Lightmeter.” In Bulletin 
No. 3438, issued by the Holophane Glass 
Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 


the compact and portable instrument is 
described and _ illustrated. The bulletin 
tells how the device is uSed and gives 
simple formulas useful in lighting tests. 


The new “Lightmeter” is a precision in- 
strument made in very small size without 
sacrifice in accuracy. No new principle 
has been used in the construction of this 
instrument, but rather the established 
methods of lightmeters have been ad- 
hered to and the compactness and light 
weight have been secured by mechanical 
design. 





An interesting corollary to this 
disturbing effect of light on poultry 
has been worked out by a fancier in 
Ordway, Colo., who has found that 
necessary night work which must 
occasionally be carried on in the 
poultry houses disturbs the hens 





Portmanteau Method of Increasing Commercial Lighting 





Following the example of the Portmanteau 
Players who have reduced the entire equip- 
ment of a theatre to a packing box, the 
California Electrical Co-operative Cam- 
paign has established a road show of its 
own, in the form of a demonstration of 
commercial lighting which can be shipped 
from place to place in a crate. The proper- 
ties involved are a miniature stage in the 
form of a show window which can be set 
up or knocked down readily and which 
is completely wired to offer various lighting 
effects as desired. An attractive display 
of merchandise is included among the 
properties, although this is not essential, 
as it is always possible to tie-up with one 





of the local merchants jin the display of his 
wares. Further properties include: three 
types of fixtures, dimmers by which the 
light can be varied through three intensi- 
ties and a complete set of color screens. 
An illumination engineer is to accompany 
re exhibit to give the necessary explana- 
ion. 

The display was introduced during furni- 
ture week in San Francisco, when it was 
on display in the lobby of the Palace Hotel 
and attracted much attention. Oakland, Los 
Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco 
again are on the schedule for a more pro- 
longed stay of the exhibit, which will then 
be sent into the interior of the state. 


quite as much as the intentional 
lighting of their quarters. In order 
to avoid disturbing them, he has had 
two sets of lights installed, one for 
producing a bright daylight effect 
which is turned on at about 3:30 
a.m.—the other, dim lights for night 
work which do not disturb the birds 
He claims that his success has been 
much greater under this system than 
formerly and recommends it to large 
poultry raisers. 





Stocking the Electric Shop 


A merchant about to open an elec- 
tric shop plans to spend $4,000 
(gross) on stock. He expects with 
this amount of merchandise to do a 
yearly gross business of approxi- 
mately $30,000. He realizes that at 
certain times of the year (notably 
the holiday season), he will have to 
materially increase his stock, even 
two-fold, but in general he antici- 
pates maintaining a stock of about 
$4,000. 

Such an average stock, according to 
a committee of the Chicago Electrical 
Contractors’ Association, should be 
divided as follows: 


WWIGSELS ciclo ne ne $330 8 per cent 
ClEAHEES ies sis 228 T percent 
a a er 180 4 percent 
WVQGIO! Gees nea fies 550 14 per cent 
Wiring Supplies .... 250 6 percent 
Portable Lamps ... 842 21 percent 
ADDPITANCES <. 344 oy 1,620 40 per cent 
$4,000 


In the case of washing machines, 
the merchant has considered that it 
will be unprofitable and embarrass- 
ing to attempt to do business with 
less than two machines, one of which 
from time to time will be in his win- 
dow with the other on the floor, and 
also to protect himself from incon- 
venience and loss due to being out 
of stock in the event that a cash sale 
with immediate delivery takes one of 
his samples. 

The amount of $228 for vacuum 
cleaners provides for a stock of four 
cleaners and two sets of attachments, 
it being considered that at least 
three cleaners are necessary to make 
a good window trim in keeping with 
special campaigns, when it is desir- 
able to focus attention on the cleaner 
alone. 

The merchant decides that it will 
be necessary to put in stock only 
one ironing machine, keeping in 
mind the facts that it is a rather 
slow-moving item and requires 4 
great deal of floor space. 

In the case of radio, it is difficult 
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to decide what shall be done in the 
way of stock. This end of the busi- 
ness, he feels, is hardly developed 
enough to be steady, but certainly 
requires some consideration. He 
sets aside $550 for the purchase of 
parts and equipment, along with one 
good set and expects to do as much 
business as possible on a back-order 
basis. ‘The money placed in radio, 
because of the public interest in the 
subject, is generally well spent from 
an advertising standpoint. 

In considering wiring supplies, it 
is with the idea that some amount of 
small articles would be part of the 
stock of a dealer, who was not in the 
contracting business. Two hundred 
and fifty dollars worth of this mate- 
rial would make a fairly large stock 
and one suitable for display in win- 
dows and silent-salesman show cases. 


Lamps Serve as Decorations 


In purchasing his lamps, the dealer 
considers their value, not only as 
fairly fast-moving stock and of good 
profit, but also as store decoration. 
The impression made on a customer 
by lighted floor and table lamps about 
the store, is one of brightness and 
good business. A good variety of 
floor and table lamps and some quan- 
tity buying of small boudoir lamps, 
to be sold at special prices, can be 
arranged with the amount set aside 
for this stock ($842). 

The dealer, in purchasing the ap- 
pliances, must consider several mat- 
ters. First, the number of different 
makes it is advisable to handle of any 
one appliance. Second, the number 
of these appliances it is necessary to 
buy to obtain good discounts and 
third, whether their market is steady 
or seasonal. It is decided to spend 
the remainder of the total $4,000 
budget, or $1,620 on the general line 


of appliances in the following 
manner: 

24 Irons 

18 Toasters 


18 Pot and Urn Type Percolators 
3 Percolators Sets 
12 Curling Irons 
3 Dise Stoves 
6 Grills 
6 Therapeutical Appl. 
2 Immersion Heaters 
3 Waffle Irons 
6 Therapeutical Appl. 
12 Heaters 
12 Fans 
Miscellaneous 


It is believed that no more than 
three makes of irons are necessary. 
This would include two popular irons 
of standard price and one other at 
a lower list. Practically the same 


arrangement is made with regard to 
the toaster, using three different 
makes at various prices. 

In ordering percolators it is ad- 
visable to obtain as much variety 
as possible for display purposes and 
in buying eighteen percolators and 
three percolator sets, the dealer must 
judge what types and finishes are 
best suited to the neighborhood he 
must sell. 

Two types of curling irons, one 
of standard make and a cheaper one, 
comprise a good stock. 

Six each of grills and heating pads 
provides enough stock for variety 
and show purposes. 

Disc stoves are generally slow 
moving and no more than three 
should be required to round out the 
line. Two immersion heaters, one 
each of the straight and crook-neck 
type can be shown and no reserve 
stock should be necessary. 

Waffle irons are becoming rather 
popular and will soon be fairly regu- 
lar sellers. While they are expen- 
sive, they may be handled so as to 
be carried only during the season 
when active. 

In buying therapeutic appliances, 
such as vibrators, violet-ray ma- 
chines, etc., the dealer must be gov- 
erned by the demand for this type 


of merchandise in this locality. How- 
ever, it will probably be necessary 
to have at least six of these devices. 


Fans and Radiant Heaters 


In the matter of heaters, and fans, 
which are purely seasonal, some judg- 
ment must be used in purchasing, to 
avoid carrying them over into the 
dead season. Money put in fans 
during the summer, should be re- 
leased for the purchase of heaters 
during the season. 

Miscellaneous appliances, to the 
amount of $229 might include repair 
parts stock, Christmas-tree lights, in 
season, and in some cases a few in- 
dustrial appliances. 

In submitting its report the com- 
mittee points out that while it appre- 
ciates the fact that location and type 
of customers served will have much 
to do with the stock carried, it has 
endeavored to outline a variety which 
it believes could be most generally 


adopted. 

The members of the committee 
were: Representing the Electrical 
Contractors’ Association, Thomas 


Meade, chairman; O. R. Martin, W. 
T. Hopkins, and representing the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, C. 
Marden, E. C. Buchanan and G. S. 
Howland. 





Japanese Are the Electrical ;Yankees of the Orient 




















From figures compiled by the Imperial Japanese Government, nearly 


people of Japan are reached by electric lighting service. 
fact, 572 electric light and power systems, b 
The Japanese are active ; 
trical devices and are already putting into the American market enormous 


ment-owned plants. 


one-half of the 
The Island Empire has, in 
besides 1,609 private plants and 121 govern- 
manufacturers of small household ele 
quantities 


of attachment plugs, miniature incandescent lamps and many other lines of electrical 
supplies and devices. Reports from the Orient announce that an exhibition ship d 
shortly to put out from Japan to make a tour of the world, calling at all ports ~ h 
the western and eastern hemispheres, and that this ship will carry a complete exhibit 


of the many electrical devices and appliances of Japanese manufacture. 
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“Electrical Home” Special 

Cars to Tour California 

Plans for the conversion of two 
railroad cars into moving exhibits, 
one to exemplify the use of electric- 
ity in the home and the other elec- 
tricity on the farm, are being 
perfected by the California Elec- 
trical Co-operative Campaign. The 
proposed step is being taken in order 
to spread the electrical message into 
the small communities and rural dis- 
tricts of the state where it is not 
feasible to exhibit an electric home. 

The proposal as discussed at the 
meeting of the Advisory Committee 
of the Campaign in San Francisco, 
June 18, 1923, calls for the purchase 
of a 70-ft. standard Pullman car 
which is to be rebuilt according to 
the specifications drawn by the elec- 
trical body. The car will be fitted 
up with a model kitchen, dining 
room and bed room, completely fur- 
nished and completely equipped elec- 
trically. In addition the car will 
contain sleeping quarters for an 
attendant and storage room for a 
motion picture machine, screen and 
literature. 

The other car will be a rebuilt 
baggage car, containing a model 
electrical laundry, a farm lighting 
set, an electric pumping plant and a 
utility farm motor unit. Every 
phase of the use of electricity on the 
farm will be demonstrated in this 
var. 

Lecturers to Accompany Cars 

It is planned for the two cars to 
tour the entire state on a previously 
prepared schedule, stopping for a 
specified time in each community. 
Arrangements will be made with the 
central stations so that service can 
be supplied to the cars as soon as 
they are side-tracked. Lecturers 
will be supplied in each locality by 
the central station and the local elec- 
trical industry. 

The cars will operate in the same 
manner as a traveling show with ad- 
vertising material, posters and pub- 
licity sent out ‘in advance of the 
arrival of each car in any locality. 
Motion pictures will be shown out- 
side the cars while visitors are 
being conducted through them in 
the evening. 

It is hoped that an agreement can 
be reached between the campaign 
and the National Electric Light 
Association or some other national 
organization to take over the cars 


following their exhibition in Cali- 
fornia and exhibit them in all parts 
of the United States. 





Do You Know— 


That you are a salesman no matter 
whether you want to be or not? 
Every minute you are awake you are 
selling your company to the public. 
They are putting you on the scales, 
and if you balance them it means 
that your company is_ benefited. 
You—-it makes but little difference in 
which department employed—distinc- 
tively represent the company as a 
salesman. Selling “service” to the 
public is a battle, and only fighters 
can win out in it. It takes courage 
to go up against the ‘“complainer”— 
but to make him a friend of the 
company requires the right sort of 
salesmanship. If you don’t, you’ll 
strike out every time you come to the 
bat, and score nothing higher than a 
string of goose-eggs.—Texas Utility 
News. 


Make Your Fan Ads Good 
Natured!! 


Good natured fan advertising, al- 
ready prepared, and ready to use in 
the newspapers at the proper time, 
is an effective way of centering at- 
tention to this department. The 
Commonwealth Edison Electric Shops 
of Chicago has successfully used 
newspaper copy in its “Phone for a 
Fan!” campaign. 

It May Be Ninety-Nine in the Shade— 
But the Old Fan Blows Like Sixty. 
began one timely piece of copy. It 
went on to say: 

Never mind what the thermometer 
says, make your own breeze. A wilted 
collar stands for a wilted disposition, 
for sagging vitality, for failing energy. 
Keep yourself fresh as a daisy with one 
of our handsome breeze-makers. 

Helps Keep You Warm in Winter, 
Too. 

_Placed in front of a radiator or hot 
air register, a fan sends the warm air 
to every corner of the room, raising and 


equalizing the temperature. Useful all 
year ’round. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from June 5 to June 26, 1923 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 

The following are all the design patents per- 
taining to lighting materials issued by the U. S. 
Patent Office, from June 5, 1923, to June 26, 
1923. 

62,446. Support for Lamps and the Like. 
George Graff, New York, - assignor to 
Graff, Washbourne & Dunn, New York. Filed 
Feb. 8, 19271 Issued June 5, 1923. Term 
fourteen years, 

62,451. Stamping for Lighting Fixtures. 
Morris R. Horovitz, Brooklyn, N. assignor 
to Standard Metal Spinning Company, New 
York. Filed June 17, 1922. Issued June 5, 
1923. Term seven years. 

62,184. Lamp Shade. Andrew L.’ Grentz, 
Van Nuys, Cal. Filed May 5, 1922. Issued June 
12, 19238. Term three and one-half years. 

62,494-95, Chandelier. Barnet Newland, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 9, 1921. Issued 
June 12. 1923. Term three and one-half years. 

62,497-98-99-500-01-02-03. Lamp or Other 
Pedestal, Shade. Frederick Roettges, Stamford, 
Conn., assignor to William R. Noe and Sons, 
New York, N. Y. Filed June 28, 1922. Issued 
June 12, 1923. Term seven years. 

62,512-14. Lighting Fixture, James Wil- 
liamson, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to R. Wil- 
liamson & Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 
14, 1922. Issued June 12, 1923. Term seven 
years. 

62,542. Light Fixture. Earl A. Anderson, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to General Electric 
Company, New York. Filed July 3, 1922. 
Issued June 19, 1923. Term fourteen years. 

62,543. Base for Terrestrial and Celestial 
Globes and the Like. Edward H. Busch, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to Weber Costello Company, 
Cook County, Ill. Filed Mar. 3, 1922. Issued 
June 19, 1923. Term fourteen years. 

62,560. Lighting-Fixture Part. Percy I. 
Ansorge, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Aug. 1, 1922. 
Issued June 26, 1923. Term seven years. 

62,561. Lighting Fixture. Robert Sayer 
Aspinwall, Detroit, Mich. Filed Apr. 18, 1921. 
Issued June 26, 1923. Term three and one- 
half years. 

62,565 Lighting Fixture. Thure E. Dahl, 
New York, N. Y. Filed May 31, 1921. Issued 
June 26, 1923. Term three and one-half years. 

62,568-69. Spindie for Lighting Fixtures. 
Ruth L. Gerth, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to 
Alfred Vester Sons, Inec., Providence, R. I. 
Filed Mar. 27, 1922. Issued June 26, 1923. 
Term fourteen years. 


62,570. Lamp Standard. Joseph W. Goslin 
Schenectady, N. Y., assignor to General te 
tric Company. Filed July 22, 1922. Issued 
June 26, 1923. Term fourteen years. 

62,573-74. Shade for Lightin Fixture 
Nicholas Kopp, Pittsburgh, Filed Aug. 25, 
1922. Issued June 26, 1923. Term fourteen 
years, 

62,578. Canopy for Lighting Fixtures. Glen 
E. McFadden, Lakewood, Ohio. Filed July 17, 
1922. Issued June 26, 1923. Term fourteen 
years. 

62,582-83-84-85-86-87-88. Lighting Fixture 
Roscoe C._ Pfleager, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor 
to Benjamin F. Klein, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed 
July 10, 1922. Issued Jure 26, 1928. Term 
seven years. 
_ 62,589. Chandelier, Frederick Max Poritz, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Star Chandelier 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 
3, 1922. Issued June 26, 1923. Term three 
and one-half years. 


, 62,590. Shade for Lighting Fixture. Henry 
E. Rainaud, Meriden, Conn., assignor to The 
BH. 2: Rainaud Company, Meriden, Conn, Filed 
Aug. 15, 1921. Issued June 26, 1923. Term 
seven years. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,458,157—Electric Lighting Fixture. Har- 
old J. Strich, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to L. 
D. Bloch & Company, New York, N. Y. Filed 
May 19, 1920. Issued June 12, 1923. 

1,458,233. Shade Holder. Charles Stanley, 
Mallett, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Filed Nov. 22, 
1921. Issued June 12, 1923. 

1,458,500-501. Rheostat. Floricel A. Rojas, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 18, 1921. Issued 
June 12, 1928. 

1,459,249. Lamp Stand. Earl G. Perkins 
Youngstown, Ohio. Filed July 12, 1921. Is 
sued June 19, 1923. 


1,459,325—Iluminating Appliance. William 
A. Dorey, Newark, Ohio, assignor to Holophane 
Glass Company, Inec., New York, N. Y. Filed 
July 6, 1921. Issued June 19, 1923. 


1,469,040. Husk for  Electric-Light Fix- 
tures. John William Schulze, Providence, RX. I. 
assignor to Alfred Vester Sons, Inc., Providence, 
R. I, Filed Dec. 10, 1920. Issued June 26, 
1923. 

1,460,246. Locking Lamp. Harvey Hubbell, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Filed June 18, 1921. I-sued 
June 26, 1923. ; 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many Appliances for the Home Electrical 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number Electrical Merchandising has 
been furnishing its readers with the 
selective new-merchandise catalog 
service continued on these © pages. 
By tearing out those items which 
affect your business and pasting 
them on filing cards, you can make 
a buying index that will put informa- 
tion on what is made and who makes 
it right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 























PASTE ON CARDS 




















This section ‘“‘New Merchandise to Sell’ 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of read- 
ers of Electrical Merchandising. As its 
title explains, its purpose is to put before 
our readers information concerning the 
new merchandise and latest inventions on 
the market. 

To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
sclicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 

















Combination Desk Set and 
Electric Lamp 

Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 

Two wise little owls form the decora- 
tive touch for the artistic combination 
desk set and electric lamp manufac- 
tured by Weidlich Brothers Manufactur- 
ing Company of Bridgeport, Conn. The 
set is known as model 800/5 and is 
finished in bronze. It is 12% in. high 
and has a base that is 9 in. long and 
4% in. wide. 








Aluminum Rigid Conduit 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The Aluminum Company of America 
is offering for special duty requirements 
an aluminum rigid conduit that is 
claimed to be rustless. It can be used 
with good results, it is said, in the 
presence of sulphur fumes, acid gases in 
industrial plants or in salt air. 





Decorative Wall Switch-Plate 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 
In a carefully artistic room where 

close attention has been paid to every 
detail of decoration, the strictly utili- 
tarian type of switch plate sometimes 
jangles the complete harmony of color 
and arrangement. With an apprecia- 
tion of color effects, the Gross Chande- 
lier Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., has developed a wall switch plate 
to accompany its new Wild Rose line of 
fixtures. The plate can be obtained in 
two finishes of an attractive wild rose 
design. No. 70-16 has a background of 
ivory color with edges and chain in rich 
gilt; the flowers in old rose; ribbon, 
baby blue; and leaves green. No. 93 
has a background of autumn brown 
with edges and chain of gilt; flowers 
in old rose; leaves in green; and rib- 
bon of antique ivory. 














Reflector-Type Lamp Guard 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


One-half of the lamp guard illustrated, 
manufactured by the Flexible Steel Lac- 
ing Company, 4607 Lexington Street, 
Chicago, Ill., is an enameled shell whose 
reflecting surface directs the light where 
it is needed. This ‘‘Flexco-Lok’’ guard 
cannot be easily removed for it locks 
upon the socket with a patent lock screw 
that can be opened only by use of the 
key. It is made of expanded steel, well- , 
coated with tin, and is easily adjusted. 








Electric Cookstove Operating 
from Lamp Socket 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 

“To the housewife who prides herself 
on her cooking ability and yet would 
welcome freedom from kitchen drudgery,” 
says the Apex Electrical Distributing 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of the electrical stove shown in 
the accompanying illustration, “the 
Kook-Rite commends itself as the solu- 
tion of her problem.” This practical 
device contains a hot plate with three 
heats, 220, 440 and 660 watts. By re- 
versing the top, a hot plate is obtained 
for frying or boiling. This hot plate is 
a heating element imbedded in _ the 
cooker top. By plugging in one or both 
terminals, a low, medium or full heat 
is obtained. The stove is also equipped 
with an automatic control which works 
on the clock principle, and its detach- 
able lid can be utilized as a heater for 
a cold room. 
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Electric Pancake Griddle 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


Flapjack enthusiasts can have pan- 
cakes every meal if their household 
boasts one of the new “Servubest’” elec- 
tric pancake griddles manufactured by 
the Allied Factories Corporation, Twenty- 
first Street and Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. With the use of this table 
appliance there will be no more run- 
ning back and forth to the kitchen and 
no hitherto-unfortunate member of the 
family will be obliged to eat soggy or 
cold pancakes. 

This griddle has a 12-in. top of heavy, 
special-tempered aluminum, a body of 
nickel-plated brass and black ebonized 
handles. The heating elements are placed 
to insure uniform heat over the entire 





weighs 9 lb., is designed for use with 
110-120 volts, 660 watts, and is complete 
with 6 ft. of mercerized heater cord, 
separable attachment plug and conve- 


Shade-Holder 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The Quick-Snap shade-holder manu- 
factured by the Crescent Brass Prod- 
ucts Company of 8410 Lake Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is made of heavy brass, 
and, it is declared, will not bend out of 
shape. To install, it is necessary simply 
to press the socket and shade-holder 
together hard until they snap. It will 
not come off on a straight pull, for a 
quick break and pull is necessary to 
remove it. 
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Electric Horn 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 








_A_ scientifically-determined combina- 
tion of vibrations, says the manufacturer 
of the horn illustrated, the Robert Bosch 
Magneto Company, Inc., 123 West Sixty- 
fourth Street, New York City, gives it 
a characteristic, far-reaching tone which 
can be readily distinguished from other 
horns. Low current consumption, it is 
claimed, is another feature of the horn, 
as well as instant action. 


cooking surface. The device, which nient snap switch. 





Desk or Piano Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


Not so very long ago, it seems, there 
was a general idea that anything that 
was useful and practical need not be 
beautiful. This idea, fortunately, has 
been effectively routed by the entirely 
useful but pleasingly ornamental desk 
lamp manufactured by the Classique 
Lamp Studios, 518 Market Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The lamp illustrated is 
known as model No. 4006. The shade 
is a moonlight effect—a bluish-green sky 
and water reflect the moon while black 
trees on the inside and grayish-black 
silhoutted trees on the outside complete 
the color scheme. The base is finished 
in black and silver. This type of fixture 
may be obtained, of course, in other 
finishes and shade effects. 











Small Electric Drill 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 192: 


Electrical tools are always welcomed 
in the construction field. To meet the 
ever-increasing demand for a tool light 
in weight and yet high in efficiency, the 
Neil & Smith Electric Tool Company 
of 813 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
developed an electric drill for use in any 
class of work requiring drilling of holes 
up to 4 in. The drill is of the offset 
close-corner type, with air-cooled motor 
operating in ball bearings. The handle 
cover cap is removable without disturb- 
ing bearings, switch or electrical con- 
nections, which makes it possible, it is 
claimed, to inspect the motor while it 
is running. 

















Washing Machine with Dis- 
appearing Wringer 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 192¢ 


A new type Cadillac washer with a 
disappearing wringer which swings and 
locks into any position but which can 
also be folded into the cabinet when the 
machine is not in use, has been de- 
veloped by the Clements Manufacturing 
Company of 601 Fulton Street, Chicago, 
Til. The entire machine is enclosed in 
a white cabinet trimmed in blue, and 
with the wringer folded down, permit- 
ting the top to be placed over the cabi- 
net, the machine gives the appearance 
of a high-grade piece of furniture, This 
model is of the oscillating type and the 
copper tub, tinned on the inside, has an 
eight-sheet capacity. 








Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


Certainly, the appearance on the mar- 
ket of a new household labor-saving 
device should prove as vitally interest- 
ing as a new model automobile. At 
least, to the electrical dealer and the 
housewife, the household device is of 
greater interest. An addition to the line 
of electric washing machines recently 
developed is the “Incomparable” washer 
manufactured by the Conlon Corpora- 
tion, Cicero, Ill The machine is en- 
closed in an_ enamel-finish cabinet 
mounted on legs of the Queen Anne 
period. All the mechanism, including 
i-hp. motor is enclosed. The driving 
mechanism is equipped with two friction 
clutches, one located between the motor 
and the cylinder and the other between 
the motor and the wringer. The sec- 
tional cylinder is made of aluminum, 
in five separable sections which can be 
replaced at will. 
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A Tie-Up That Pays 


Manufacturers of radio equipment 
are doing some high class popular 


advertising. Dealers who handle 
goods of this kind, have a chance for 
a tie-up here, which should be of 
value to them in building trade. 
For example, a certain radio manu- 
facturer is featuring a page ad in 
a magazine of vast circulation and 
is using an illustration playing up 
strong “the home idea,” showing a 
table with a radio receiving set on 
it, with books, vase of flowers, and 
other familiar home objects. 

To get the tie-up, it remains only 
for the dealer to dress his window 
after the same plan, playing up the 
home atmosphere in connection with 
the article. The thought here is to 
concentrate the customer’s attention 
on the single item. This helps in 
getting the tie-up much better than 
a miscellaneous display of radio 
equipment. Some dealers have used 
this idea with exceptionally good 
effect. They secured several copies 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 














Show Window, Counter, 
Mail Advertising and 
Specialty Aids 
Which Manufacturers O ffer to 
Help You Get More Trade 




















of the page ad they wished to use 
and pasted them up in the window in 
plain view of the passers-by. The 
window was then dressed accordingly 
with red or blue tapes extending from 
the ads back to the article exhibited. 
Below them was a placard reading, 
“We Carry These Goods.” 





Selling {Tips for the House- 
to-House Salesman 


“Selling in the Home,” a new sales 
manual for house-to-house salesmen 
prepared by the Western Electric 
Company, contains the enlivening 
story of one Bill Proctor, live-wire 
salesman. He has worked out his 
own little selling plan, and it’s worth 
reading, though we can only sum- 
marize it here. 

These are the things Bill did—the 





Picturing the Product Installed and in Use 

















How the Crouse, Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., maker of electrical conduit fittings, 
suggests uses for its Condulet products, is 
shown in this retouched photograph of the 
interior of a small ice-cream factory, re- 
produced from one of the company’s recent 
circulars. On the surface of the photograph 
white arrows have been drawn, pointing to 


the various Condulet devices, so tnat each 
is designated by its catalog letters. This 
ingenious method of picturing a product 
installed and in use, is one that can be 


applied to almost any electrical device or 
appliance, in a way that will suggest new 
possibilities for its use to both the electrical 
man and the lay public. 








“daily dozen” of a successful sales- 
man: 


1. He got the names of the best pros- 
pects on a given street. 

2. He checked his list with the man 
responsible for credits, to be sure the 
people he worked on would be ac- 
ceptable as time payment customers. 

3. He called at each house and ad- 
dressed the housewife by name. 

4. He found out which of these three 
classes she belonged to— 

a—Does not own any electric clothes 
washer; 

b—Owns an electric washer, but not 
Western Electric; 

c—Owns Western Electric clothes 
washer. 

5. Classified the information he ob- 
tained into the three groups above. 

6. Secured permission of Western 
Electric clothes washer owners to re- 
fer prospects to them. 

7. Held his “b” list for future sales 
work. 

8. Made demonstration appointments 
with “a’’ list. 

9. In each demonstration, tried to 
close the sale. 

10. Where this failed, he found an 
excuse to leave the washer. 

11. Called back and sold to the hus- 
band. 

12. Finally closed the sale. 





Even Switchplates Now Match 
the Lighting Fixtures! 


There is undoubtedly a distinctly 
“different” charm in the home where 
the lighting fixtures in each room are 
subtly matched and toned with the 
lighting fixtures in all the other 
rooms. But the achievement of this 
harmony is often difficult to obtain, 
owing to the conditions under which 
fixtures have to be bought and the 
fact that, as every woman knows, 
“vou never really know them until 
they’re in your home and it’s too late 
to change.” 

For this reason, many women will 
welcome an innovation like the new 
“Wild Rose” line of lighting fixtures, 
offered by the Gross Chandelier 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. This line 
provides ceiling lights and _ wall 
brackets, shaded and unshaded, for 
every room in the house, all harmoni- 
ous in design and coloring, and hav- 
ing the same dainty wild rose motif. 

The fixtures are described and 
illustrated with pictures reproducing 
the original colors in a catalog which 
may be had from the manufacturer. 
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Making It Easy for You to 
Put on an Electric Range 
Demonstration 


Electric range demonstrations 
probably require more careful plan- 
ning and preparation than any other 
electrical demonstration; and yet 
there are few that bring bigger re- 
turns either in the general interest 
shown by women or in the value of 
actual sales made. 

It is the plan of the Estate Stove 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, to help its 
dealers, as far as possible, in the 
actual preparation for such demon- 
strations even to the supplying of the 
demonstrator and the laying-out of 
newspaper announcements. To this 
end, it has just issued a prospectus 
outlining all of the arrangements 
which it considers essential for 
carrying out an effective cooking 
demonstration, and the ‘‘dealer helps” 
which it is prepared to supply. The 
success of the demonstration, how- 
ever, it says, depends largely upon 
the measure of co-operation the 
dealer gives the range demonstrator. 

The first essential in planning the 
demonstration is the newspaper ad- 
vertising, and for this the Estate 
Stove Company supplies mats and 
electros. Each of these ads an- 
nounces that a set of measuring 
spoons will be given free to every 
woman who attends the demonstra- 
tion; and that a set of aluminum 
ware will be presented to each woman 
who buys an electric range—both 
strong inducements to women to 
attend the demonstration! 

But the newspaper announcement 
is best followed up by personal let- 





Attend our Demonstration 
Ss. Of Electric Cookery 


(Day and hour here) 


uae 


%.. 
& 






9229 


Cookery Made Scientifically 
Accurate 


work and 








ELECTRIC RANGES 


DEALER’S NAME 





RLECTRO No. 1600 
In ordering, please specify wheth 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO. wii 


ORDER BY NUMBER ONLY 





, ether mats can be used 
HAMILTON, OHIO 











ters to a selected list of women, and 
for this the manufacturer supplies 
sample letters to be multigraphed on 
the dealer’s own letterheads. Attrac- 
tive picture postcards, too, are sup- 
plied, to be mailed as reminders of 
the demonstration. And, finally, 
there are large cards to be displayed 
in the store, and booklets to be dis- 
tributed at the meeting. 

In short, the plan for the demon- 
stration has been carefully worked 
out to the last detail. 





From Machinist to Champion 
Appliance Salesman 
(Continued from page 3535) 





our national labor-turnover book. 

And the electrical industry ob- 
tained a full-time electrical appli- 
ance salesman. 

When the 1900 Washer Company 
put on its “factory-trip” contest for 
house-to-house salesmen, Mueller 
decided he wanted the trip. His 
boss told him to go to it and win! 
The campaign started in May and 
ended the first of July. When the 
smoke cleared away in Dayton, Ed 
Mueller had hung up forty-two 
washing machine sales! 

Some record—the Dayton papers 
told the story and published Ed’s 
picture. He was put on the conven- 
tion program to make a speech and 
he did. It was a good: speech, 
and Ed finished by saying: 

“T’ve got a Ford to drive around 
in now, fellows. But I’m ambitious 
and'I like to sell electrical house- 
hold devices, so the next time I see 
you, you can bet I will be driving 
something better!” 








POST CARD 


J 


Would any woman miss the chance of ac- 
quiring a nice set of measuring spoons if 
all she has to do is attend a demonstration 
of the electric range? The Estate Stove 
Company knew that this was a strong In 
ducement for women, when it featured this 
it Is 








point in the newspaper ads which sup 
plying dealers. Other material which it is 
offering dealers, to help them arrange elec- 
tric range demonstrations, is pictured 
here, including postcards and booklets. 


“Sweep No More, My Lady,” 
New S.E.D. Booklet 


The electric cleaner is selling at 
the rate of hundreds of thousands a 
year, and there is no time like the 
present, with the dusty days of sum- 
mer now here, to start an intensive 
cleaner campaign. 

“Sweep No More, My Lady,” an 
8-page illustrated booklet on clean- 
ing electrically, produced by the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development in 
conjunction with the Joint Commit- 
tee for Business Development, is 
just off the press. It tells the story 
of electric cleaning in a breezy, en- 
tertaining style, and is intended as 
a mailing piece suitable for use by 
manufacturers, jobbers, dealers and 
central stations with retail depart- 
ments. 

For sample and prices, write to 
the headquarters of the Society 
for Electrical Development, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





The Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company, New York City, has issued 
its new Manhattan Products Catalog 
No. 31, covering the following six 
groups of products: “Red Seal” bat- 
teries and sparkers; bells and buzzers; 
pushbuttons, door openers, burglar 
alarm devices, vestibule letter boxes, 
annunciators; “Manhattan” and “Red 
Seal” radio material, telegraph instru- 
ments; snap switches and pushbuttons; 
vibrators, medical apparatus, binding 
posts, attachment plugs and connectors. 

The Erick Electric Siren Company, 
Inc., 95 South Wabasha Strerc, St. Paul, 
Minn., has ready for distribution new 
leaflets telling about its electric sirens, 
and their usefulness for fire alarm pur- 
poses in towns ranging up to 10.000 in 
population. 
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New Merchandise 


To Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 





3-in-1 Flashlight 

Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 

One, two or three lights are at the 
command of the user of the new Yale 
3-in-1 flashlight manufactured by the 
Yale Electric Corporation of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The device is fast coming into 
wide practical service for signaling, the 
company declares, by trainmen, traffic 
officers, boy scouts and wherever signals 
are used at night. The light may be 
equipped with either one red, one green 
and one white bulb or with three clear 
— bulbs. It is made in fiber finish 
only. 





. 7 ° ° 
Small-Size Electric Siren 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 

For use in schools, factories, banks, 
hospitals and in average size buildings. 
the Erick Electric Siren Company of 
95 South Wabasha Street, St. Paul, 
Minn., has brought out a small 1/12-hp. 
electric siren fire alarm that is attach- 
able to any 110-volt lamp socket. This 
small size model measures 9 in. by 10 in., 
weighs only 15 lb., and requires, it is 
claimed, no special wiring. It is fin- 
ished in bright red, heavily enameled. 








Weatherproof Socket 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The No. 54 weatherproof socket brought 
out by the Magnus Electric 


Company, 


600V | 





Inc., of 451 Greenwich Street, New York 
City, is especially adaptable for outdoor 
advertising-sign work and outdoor light- 
ing in general where electrical sockets 
are subject to the elements. The socket 
is designed for a 660-watt, 660-volt cir- 
cuit. The metal shell is set within 3 in. 
of outer bottom edge of composition 
socket body, so that all current-convey- 
ing metal parts are protected from pos- 
sible contact. 

















Table-High Electric Dish- 
washer with Revolving 
Wash 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The new Model “R’” dishwasher just 
brought out by the Crescent Washing 
Machine Company of New Rochelle, 
t. Y., is of the household table-high 
type. An outstanding feature of all 
types of Crescent dishwashers is the 
revolving wash which, under the pres- 
sure of an electric pump, whirls streams 
of hot, soapy water over the dishes. 
When the cover of this new model is 
raised, the dish-rack is automatically 
lifted from washing position to con- 
venient table level. Other features of 
Model “R” are the easily-operated con- 
trol lever, the cover lock which prevents 
the raising of the cover while the ma- 
chine is in operation, and the hinged 
cover which is designed to open and 
close with the pressure of the finger. 
It is 2-ft. square and has a capacity. 
a claims, of 1,200 pieces 
an hour. 








brought out by the 
Company, Inc., of 451 Greenwich Street, 


Magnus 


Electric 


Attachment Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 192: 
The new “Plugall’ plug recently 


New York City, is equipped with deep- 
set phosphor bronze spring contacts and 
provided with composition protection 
bushing to prevent chafing of the wire. 
The contacts are arranged, it is said, to 
take all standard makes of terminals. 

















Electric Ironing Machine 

Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 
_ In summer weather the family laundry 
is overworked. The light clothing worn 
during these sweltering days doubles the 
amount of washing and ironing for the 
average family and unless the house- 
wife counts among her household labor- 
saving devices an electric ironing ma- 
chine of the type, perhaps, manufac- 
tured by the Manco Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Bradley, Ill., summertime is the 
most arduous time of the year for the 
woman who is her own laundress. 

The new Keystone ironer illustrated is 
made, at present, the manufacturer 
states, in the 46-in. size only. The cast- 
iron shoe is 46-in. long, and is equipped 
with a wooden roller, properly padded. 
The motor performs all the work and 
is started by a slight pressure of the 
foot on a foot-pedal which runs the 
entire length of the machine. Another 
slight pressure of the foot releases the 
roll, which automatically moves back- 
ward and stops revolving. 





Electric Oven for 
Industrial Use 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


For all purposes where heat is re- 
quired and in particular for use in bak- 
ing out radio coils, the Despatch Manu- 
facturing Company of 116 First Avenue 
North, Minneapolis, Minn., has designed 
a sturdy little electric oven which meas- 
ures 18 in. wide, 14 in. high and 14 in. 
deep. Its shipping weight is 75 lb. The 
oven is made of heavy gage sheet iron 
and the double walls are insulated with 
asbestos to prevent excessive radiation. 
It is finished in black enamel on the 
outside and aluminum on the _ inside. 
The shelves consist of six rods and six 
hooks which are adjustable to any part 
of the oven, making it adaptable for any 
kind of work, the manufacturer declares. 
The heating elements are open-wire com- 
panion-wound units constructed to give 
even distribution of heat whether switch 
is on high, medium or low. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 3” 
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Radio Socket and Adapter 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The No. 499 socket shown is designed 
specially for use with the No. 199 dry 
cell tube. It is molded from bakelite 
and the heat from soldering connections, 
it is said, will not affect it. 

The smaller device shown is an adapter 
for the No. 199 tube. Both these items 
are manufactured by the Alden Manu- 
facturing Company, 58 Willow Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 








Electric Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


In almost every household there is 
some member of the family who is in- 
ordinately fond of waffles, and from the 
housewife’s point of view, the most con- 
venient and pleasant method of supply- 
ing waffles is by way of electricity. A 
new electrical waffle iron, Style 37, is 


being manufactured by the Home Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company of 717 
North Avenue, Aurora, ill It is made 
of aluminum with satin finish and 
eyguipped with a Nichrome heating ele- 
ment. A patented hinge arrangement, 
the manufacturer explains, allows for 
the expansion of the waffle while cooking 
and makes only one attachment plug 
necessary for both lower and upper 
elements. 
























Electric Dry Heat Sterilizer 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


One of the outstanding features of the 
electric sterilizer manufactured by the 
Walter Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, is the use of dry 
heat as the sterilizing medium, which 
eliminates the possibility, it is claimed, 
of rusty instruments, the possibility of 
“boiling dry,’ and other undesirable 
complications sometimes attendant upon 
the water-boiling method of sterilization. 
3esides its use as an instrument steril- 
izer, the device can also be utilized as a 
sterilizer for dressings. It is made of 
aluminum, measures 64 in. by 103 in. 
by 5 in. and is designed to hold ten 
forceps. Instrument sterilization is com- 
plete in ten minutes, it is said, and only 
90 watts are consumed. It connects to 
any ordinary 110-115 volt light socket, 
either alternating or direct current, and 
will maintain, it is declared, a constant 
uniform temperature of approximately 
350 deg. F. 








Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


— a = The “Sta-Warm” soldering iron, 


manufactured by the Rohne Elec- 
tric Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 


- is ready for use, declares the manu- 
facturer, by simply screwing it into 

: a lamp socket. One of the impor- 

‘i tant features of the iron, the com- 





pany claims, is the ease with which 
the points can be detached and 
inserted in the socket as there are 
no screws or threads. Its tapered 
copper point is designed to fit into 
the heat socket and is held there 
by the difference in expansion be- 
tween the grey casting, which is 
the socket, and the copper point. 
The iron is made in four sizes, from 
Z-in. copper point to 14-in., from 
100 to 350 watts, respectively, and 
will operate on 110 or 220 volts. 
It comes complete with 7 ft. of 
cord and attachment plug. 





Socket for Lamps and 
Portables 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The ‘‘Turn-Nob” socket, No. 1072-C, 
manufactured by the E. H. Freeman 
Electric Company, Trenton, N. J., ic 
especially designed for use on lamps and 
portables, and may be used to advan- 
tage, it is claimed, in place of the 
ordinary push button socket. This socket, 
which has a rich, dark-brown finish, 
harmonizing with any design or color 
scheme, may be installed for any condi- 
tion where a socket cover is not re- 
quired. 





Vernier Adjuster 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


“The dial with absorption losses re- 
duced to a minimum” is claimed for the 
“Na-Ald” vernier adjuster manufactured 
by the Alden Manufacturing Company, 
52 Willow Street, Springfield, Mass. It 
is designed to give vernier adjustment 
to any condenser, variometer or vario- 
coupler at small cost. The device can 
be obtained with either 3-in. or 4-in. dial. 

















660-Watt Pull-Chain Socket 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The internal construction of the new 
pull-chain socket recently developed by 
the Beaver Machine & Tool Company 
of Newark, N. J., involves a new design, 
and, it is pointed out, employs an excel- 
lent make-and-break switch _ principle. 
This socket, which is approved to carry 
660 watts, is offered in the conventional 
brushed brass finish with popular varia- 
tions in style of caps. 








Radio Rheostat 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The new C-H rheostat recently de- 
veloped by the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company of Milwaukee, Wis.. 
is of the revolving drum type and par- 
ticularly adapted, it is said, to the new 
one-quarter ampere tube. The manu- 
facturer claims for it that it is easy and 
convenient to mount and connect; that 
the contact finger rides smoothly over 
the resistance; that it is noiseless in 


operation; and that the device is vari- 
able over its entire range from 0 to 30 
ohms. 








Variable Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The radio-vacationist will be  inter- 
ested in the new variable condenser of 
“srounded rotor’ design manufactured 
by the Allen D. Cardwell Manufactur- 
ing Company, 81 Prospect’ Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘This condenser, it is 
said, has no body capacity effects, which 
permits long distance tuning. It is also 
claimed that the small amount of insula- 
tion used greatly reduces the possibility 
of leakage. 
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Electrical Credit Convention, 
Boston, Aug. 9 and 10 


Following is the program of the Na- 
tional Electrical Credit Associat:on’s 
twenty-fifth annual convention and 
“Silver Jubilee,” to be held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 9 and 10, 1923. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8 


3:00 p.m. Registration. 
9:00 p.m. Board of Managers Meet- 
ing at Copley-Plaza Hotel. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 9 


9:30 a.m. Meeting called to order by 
President Kaeber. Address of Wel- 
come by Hon. James J. Curley, mayor 
of Boston. Response by S. B. Ander- 
son, San Francisco. Reports: Board 
of Managers;  secretary-treasurer; 
Auditing Committee. 

10: 30 a.m. Review of first quarter- 
century of N. E. C. A. Charles M. 
Wilkins, Father of E. C. A. Idea. 

10:55 am. “Relation of Credit to 
Capital Investment,” E. W. Shepard, 
Western Electric Company, New York 
City. 

11:15a.m. Discussion, led by Joseph 
C. Belden, Belden Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago. 

11:30 a.m. Open discussion from 
floor. 

11:45 a.m. Address—Paul Hollister, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne Company, 
Boston. 











Here’s Norman B. Hickox and the latest 
merchandising sensation he has just put 
over for the National X-Ray Reflector Com- 
pany, Chicago,:as sales manager. Those 
giant “bones” are in reality the introductory 
cartons for certain new X-Ray reflectors for 
50-watt mill-type lamps. The fact that the 
catalog numbers of certain of these re- 
flectors are respectively “seven and eleven” 
gave the cue for one of the most ingenious 
publicity campaigns of 1923. ‘Heah, Big 
Boy,” chuckles Norman, “try out dese ’yere 
tings—’n’en shoot ’n o’dah!” ‘ 











Gossip of the Trade 





Glimpses of | 


at Play, and in Convention— 
as Caught by 
Lens and Pencil 




















Calendar of Coming | 
Conventions | 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, SILVER JUBILEE 
MEETING, Copley-Plaza, Boston, 
Mass., August 9-10. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
Society, ANNUAL MEETING, Fort 
William Henry Hotel, Lake 
George, N. Y., September 24-28. 

ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 
INTERNATIONAL, Hotel Washing- 
ton, Washington, D. C., October | 
8-13. | 








Electrical Men at Work, r 

















12:30 p.m. Memorial Address for 
deceased Presidents Frank Ridlon, 
James Wolff, and John Forman. De- 
livered by R. E. Gallaher, first presi- 
dent N. E. C. A. 

12:50 p.m. New Business. 
ment Art. 1, By-laws. 

1: 00 p.m. Adjournment for luncheon. 

2:00 p.m. Golf, sightseeing tour to 
Concord and Lexington, auto rides, 
etc. 


Amend- 


Fripay, AUGUST 10 


9:30 a.m. “How New Lines of Mer- 
chandise, such as Radio, Affect Credit,” 
S. E. Kennedy, Central Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

10: 00 a.m. Discussion, led by Mem- 
ber of New England Association. 

10:15 a.m. Open Discussion for mem- 
bers generally. 

10:30 a.m. “Mercantile Agency Re- 
ports—How They Can Be Improved by 
Merchants’ Co-operation,” J. S. Thomas, 
of Elliott-Lewis Company, Philadelphia. 

11: 00 a.m. Discussion, led by H. D. 
Clark, Brunt Porcelain Company, Co- 
lumbus. 

11: 15 a.m. Open Discussion. 

11:30 a.m. Address. Hon. Harding, 
Gov. Federal Reserve Bank, Boston; or 
Chas. L. Edgar, Boston Edison Com- 
pany, Boston. 

12:30 p.m. “Business and Law as 
Related to Credit and _ Collection,” 
Wallace B. Domham, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, Boston. 

1:00 p.m. Adjournment for Lunch- 
eon. 

2:00 p.m. Golf. 
Boston, etc. 

7:00 p.m. Silver Jubilee Annual 
Banquet at the Shore. Address by Hon. 
Channing Cox, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Historic Tour of 








S. E. D. Calls Second Con- 
ference of Local Leagues 


The second conference of electrical 
leagues and groups interested in form- 
ing local co-operative organizations, 
has been called to meet at Association 
Island, Henderson Harbor, N. Y., from 
September 16th to 19th. The confer- 
ence, which will be known as Camp 
Co-operation III, will be held under the 
auspices of the Society for Electrical 
Development. 

The first conference of local elec- 
trical leagues was held last September. 
Those who attended felt that much 
good was accomplished and the feeling 
was quite general that the conference 
should be made an annual affair. 
Through an appropriation made by the 
executive committee of the S.E.D., the 
funds have been made available for 
this year’s meeting and it is expected 
that a large and representative gather- 
ing will be on hand for Camp Co- 
operation 1923. 

Invitations have been sent by the 
society to all electrical leagues and 
clubs and to others interested in local 
co-operative activities. Every effort 
has been made to reach all groups and 
individuals who should be included in 
a conference of this sort, in order that 
the discussions may bring out all view- 
points from all sections. Bulletins will 
be issued at frequent intervals from 
staff headquarters of the society, sup- 
plying all necessary information to 
those planning to attend. 





The New Era Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland has been incor- 
porated to manufacture and deal in all 
kinds of equipment and supplies. 











Everybody’s going to Europe this summer. 
And among them Arthur Organ, general 
manager of the Laundryette Sales Compa’) 
of New York City, here seen giving [ils 
final instructions.and admonitions to ‘il 
sales manager, George E. Smith, just )- 
fore the S. S. Belgenland’s gangplanks “:'' 
cast off. 
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Clarence Law Is 
New President I. E. S. 


The Illuminating Engineering Society, 
with headquarters in the Engineering 
Building, 29 West Thirty-Ninth Street, 
New York City, has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the fiscal year 1923- 
1924: President, Clarence L. Law; gen- 
eral secretary, Samuel G. Hibben; 
treasurer, L. B. Marks; vice-president, 
D. McFarlan Moore; directors, James P. 
Hanlan, Howard Lyon, H. F. Wallace. 
The newly elected section officers for 
the fiscal year 1923-1924 are as follows: 

New York Section—Chairman, L. J. 
Lewinson; secretary, J. E. Buckley; 
managers, S. K. Barrett, H. W. Desaix, 
E. E. Dorting, J. R. Fenniman, E. H. 
Hobbie. 

New England Section—Chairman, 
Walter V. Batson; secretary, Julius 
Daniels; managers, Cyrus Barnes, A. 
W. Devine, W. S. Fitch, R. W. Hosmer, 
J. A. Toohey. 

Philadelphia Section—Chairman, H. 
Calvert; secretary, J. J. Reilly; man- 
agers, H. B. Anderson, G. A. Hoadley, 
M. C. Huse, Howard Lyon, E. L. Sholl. 

Chicago Section—Chairman, F. A. 
Rogers; secretary, E. J. Teberg; man- 
agers, A. L. Arenberg, W. S. Hamm, N. 
B. Hickox, W. E. Quivey, E. D. Tillson. 





Rhode Island Electrical 
League 


The Rhode Island Electrical League 
held a successful dinner at the Turks 
Head Club, Providence, R. I., on June 14, 
with E, A. Barrows, president of the 
Narragansett Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, as the principal speaker, Mr. 
Barrows spoke on the subject of “Cus- 
tomer Ownership of Utility Securities,” 
and emhapsized the importance of all 
electrical men becoming stockholders in 
their local central stations. The speaker 
also emphasized the importance of the 











The gentleman of the smiling countenance, 
standing on the front porch of the Central 
Missouri & St. Paul locomotive is Kenneth 
McIntyre of the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment. He believes in. “Doing It Elec- 
trically’” even in his travels—hence they 
could not keep him out of the locomotive 
during his ride across the mountains on the 
home stretch of his recent swing around 
the continent. 





contractor as the first line of contact 
with the public in the sale of electric 
service. Others who spoke were Roger 
Gordon, sales manager of the Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric Co.; Her- 
bert Ayers, vice-president of the Kiwanis 
Club, F. A. Boss, president of the 
Rhode Island Electrical League, and 
the secretary of the League, H. E. Daw- 
son. 

On August 14 a big electrical outing 
will be held at the “Hummocks,” near 
Providence, under the joint auspices of 
the Rhode Island Electrical League and 
the Master Contractors Association. 
More than 300 electrical men from all 
parts of New England are expected 
to be present. 


Electrical Baseball League 
Builds Good Will 


The Electric Twilight Baseball 
League of Buffalo, N. Y., opened its 
season recently with a parade of 200 
automobiles through the business dis- 
trict of the city. The mayor and other 
local officials of prominence took part 
in the opening ceremony. The league 
will play a regular schedule of games 
throughout the season. 

The teams are made up from the em- 
ployees of the following firms: Mc- 
Carthy Bros. & Ford, Robertson- 
Cataract Electric Company, Buffalo 
General Electric Company, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, Western 
Electric Company, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, New 
York Telephone Company and _ the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

This league was organized to promote 
good-will among the personnel of the 
companies mentioned. It has been in 
existence for three years and has been 
very successful. 





Electrical Show for Scranton. 
Pa., This Fall 


The Electrical Association of Scran- 
ton, Pa., is planning to conduct an elec- 
trical show at Scranton this fall, prob- 
ably early in November. Exhibits will 
be confined to electrically operated ap- 
pliances, fixtures, radio sets, etc. Scran- 
ton is the metropolis of the anthracite 
coal region and is known locally as 
“The Electric City.” Information con- 
cerning the show can be secured from 
F. L. Smith, chairman of the show com- 
mittee, care of Smith & Howley Com- 
pany, 250 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, or 
E. H. Reif, president of the Electrical 
Association of Scranton, of the Chas. B. 
Scott Company, 119 Franklin Ave., 
Scranton. 





Hot? Well Take a Look at These Photographs Snapped at 36 Degrees Below Zero! 
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When it was announced that E. W. Rocka- 
fellow had left the Western Electric Com- 
Pany to become vice-president of* the Na- 


tional Pole Company, in charge of sales, 
every dicotyledonous conifer in the northern 
forests quivered, knowing that its life would 


probably be shortened, These picture 
taken last winter up in Escanaba 
below.” 
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Electric Hammer . , 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 New Merchandise Safety Switch with Separate 
Klectrical contractors, plumbers, Bases for Each Switch Part 
steam-fitters, and many others who work : at 
on present-day fireproof structures aes To Sell Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 
been greatly handicapped in sinking The new switch desi manufactured 
holes, channeling, remodeling, etc., in 7 ; ° ‘ . : re : 
concrete, stone or brick meonane at a (Continued from third page preceding.) A gg aac he 2 gen en gp gina 
lack of a portable power tool. ro fil if ae : 4 : 
this need, the National Electric Manu- ate bases for each switch part, each line 








terminal, switch blade and fuse clip 
being mounted on its own separate base 
of moulded composition instead of being 
grouped on a common base of slate. 
This design, the manufacturer declares, 
makes it possible to remove any part 
from the front of the switch in a few 
minutes without disturbing the wiring, 
as it is unnecessary to remove the base 
from the box to replace a blade or jaw. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a jaw mounted on a separate base and 
the method of attaching the jaw and 
solder lug to a copper connector which 
in turn is secured to the base by means 
of one accessible screw which fits into 
a brass socket in the composition base. 


facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
brought out the ‘“Syntron” electric ham- 
mer. It is claimed for this device that 
it is rugged in construction and has but 
one moving part, the tool steel piston, 
which moves back and forth in syn- 
chronism with the frequency of the sup- 
ply voltage, striking the drill or chisel, 
it is said, 3,600 blows a minute when 
used on a 60-cycle current. It may be 
operated from any convenient lamp 
socket. 











Electric Bell 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The electric bell illustrated is manu- 
factured by the Premier Accessory & 
Specialty Corporation of Newark, N. J., 
and is distributed by the Lightrite Com- 
pany, Ine., 165 Bloomfield Avenue, 
Bloomfield, N. J. The bell is compactly 
constructed and all the working parts 
are enclosed underrteath the gong itself. 
It is simple in design and has a set ad- 
justment. Instead of a hammer or ram- 
operated gong, a rectangular ram works 
at right angles to the armature of the 
electro-magnet. An outstanding feature 
claimed for the bell is its imperviousness 
to rust. 














Electric Range 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The Walker & Pratt Manufacturing 
Company of 31 Union Street, Boston, 
Mass., through its distributor, the 
Western Electric Company, 195 Broad- 
way, New York City, is announcing its 
new 16-80 Crawford range, which was 
built, the manufacturer declares, to 














, an meet an increasing demand for a cabi- 
Two-Light Drop-Ball Fixture net range for the small home or apart- 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 — be is - in. — — 23 ie pace 
The artistic fixture illustrated is the € cooking top 1s in. from the floor. 
product of the Crucet Manufacturing ‘ The oven is 16 in. by 14 in. and is 


equipped with oven damper and oven 
regulator. The range is finished in 
black japan, with white enamel splashers 
and nickel trimming. 


Company, 292 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Finished in satin silver and color 
it is known as No. 407; in antique gold 
and color, it is No. 507. As can be seen 
from the accompanying illustration, 
the fixture is equipped with two drop- 
ball lamps. Its length is 45 in. and it 
has a spread of 8 in. by 12 in. This de- 
sign can also be obtained in four-light 
and five-light models and with or with- 
out the hanging chain attachment. 





Toggle Switch for Thin 
Partitions 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The toggle switch just developed by 
the Connecticut Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn., is de- 
signed for use with thin partitions and 
has been used, the company claims, with 
great success in recent installations. 
The “on” and “‘off’”’ indicators are clearly 
marked on the togele itself, which is 
made of an insulated material. 
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Radio Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


“The transformer with the compen- 
sating coil” is the identification used for 
” the new “Tri-Coil’’ device manufactured 
ER | - COIL \ by the Brooklyn Metal Stamping Com: 
cy ‘ pany’s radio division, rooklyn, N. Y. 
10 FREQUEN , The compensating coil, it is claimed, 
shifts the phase of energy passing from 
B.M.s.CO. the plate to the grid circuit of the 
amplifier, thus tending to eliminate the 
regenerative howling which is sometimes 
found in radio frequency transformers. 
The transformer is assembled in a pol- 
ished rubber casing. It is furnished in 
two models, to cover the various types 
of tubes now on the market. 
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What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9 
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Directing Traffic Signal 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 
The _ directing ‘“Traficon” manufac- 

tured by the Line Material Company of 
South Milwaukee, Wis, is a marker 
which shows traffic respective paths to 
be followed at an intersection. The de- 
vice is a low-lying, indestructible, at- 
tention-compelling unit which consists 
of a semi-steel hood extending 84 in. 
above the surface of the pavement. A 
brilliant bulls-eye lens is set in the hood, 
perpendicular to the street surface, on 
all four sides of the marker, facing all 
four points of the intersection. These 
lenses condense the light into a strong 
beam up and down the intersection and 
permit the use of low-watt lamps. 





Electric Stove 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


In the present sweltering hot 
weather it is almost unendurable to 
sit in even the coolest part of the 
house, yet in many homes the 
housewife is obliged to spend long 
hours in the stifling kitchen pre- 
paring food for her hungry family. 
At regular intervals decided move- 
ments are made in favor of dining 
out-of-doors and many women are 
now enthusiastic about the prospect 
of outdoor cooking. For this pur- 
pose, an electric table stove is in- 
dispensable and one of the newer 
models recently put on the market 
is manufactured by the National 
Stamping & Electric Works, 3212 
West Lake Street, Chicago. This 
stove toasts, fries, cooks and boils. 
It has 42 sq.in. of grate surface 
and is claimed to toast a slice of 
bread in less than a minute and to 
fry an egg or strip of bacon in 50 


seconds. The stove is known as the 
“White Cross.” It measures 7 in. by 
64 in. by 3 in., is finished in polished 
nickel and black, and can be used on 
either direct or alternating current. 
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Radio Loud Speaker 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 

“Kleerspeaker” is the name of a radio 
loud speaker manufactured by the Acme 
Apparatus Company, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. The horn is long, and contains a 
sound chamber made of “singing spruce”, 
the wood commonly used, it is claimed, 
in higher-priced pianos. The tone arm 
is made of cast metal. A loaded bakelite 
membrane is used instead of a dia- 
phragm. This construction, it is said, 
allows a _ piston movement of non- 
resonant character. 








Triplex Ammeter for Three 
Phase A. C. Circuits 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


A new type of ammeter, consisting of 
three separate ammeter mechanisms, 
each independent of the others, mounted 
in a case, has been developed by the 
Roller-Smith Company, 233 Broadway, 
New York City. Each mechanism, it is 
Stated, has a capacity of 5 amp. and its 
scale is marked according to the ratio 

’ 


of the current transformer to which it 
is connected. An outstanding feature 
of the device makes it possible to take 
readings in three phases simultaneously, 
as contrasted with the usual scheme of 
having one ammeter and throwing it 
from one transformer secondary to 
another by means of the conventional 
jack. The average net weight per in- 
strument is 54 Ibs. The over-all diam- 
eter is 74 in. and the depth (not includ- 
ing studs, of which there are six) is 34 
in. 








Reflector for Lighting Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The recent development of a small size 
“Parabola” reflector by the Faries Man- 
ufacturing Company of Decatur, II1., will 
meet the requirements for an up-to-date 
metal shade for adjustable brackets and 
portables for use in homes, offices and 
factories. This reflector is 3-in. deep, 
has a 5%-in. diameter and accommodates 
» 25-watt lamp. 














Kitchen Lighting Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


: “Most kitchens,’ says the Edwin F. 
Guth Company of St. Louis, Mo., “are 
poorly lighted.” To bring about proper 
lighting in the “workshop of the home” 
this company has designed a kitchen 
fixture which incorporates, it is said, 
Several novel features. The ceiling fit- 
ting and holder are white porcelain 
enamel on_ steel. A patented spring 
holder is used to secure the glass in posi- 
tion. | The glass is 9 in. in diameter with 
ao in. fitter, which permits the use of 
lamps up to 150 watts. 





Portable Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 

The Victory Radio-Electro Company 
of 559 Howard Street, San Francisco, 
Cal., is manufacturing a line of radio 
Products, including the Type 550 port- 
able receiving set, which should make 
an ideal outfit to take along on trips, 
motoring and vacations. For short dis- 
tance reception a piece of insulated wire 
Placed on the floor or a light socket 
aerial, it is claimed, will serve to give 
excellent results. 





Floor Lamp 
Electrical 
Merchandising, 
August, 19235 
The new Duplex a 
floor lamp illus- 
trated, manufac- 
tured by the Duplex- 
A-Lite Department of 
Edward Miller & 
Company of Meriden, 
Conn., is furnished in ; | 
a beautiful antique ] | 
finish of mottled gold 
and grey. ‘The silk 
shades may be ob- 
tained in combina- 
tions of gold, rose, 














delft blue and ecru ; 

with two-toned ruch- | 
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Animated Electric Sign 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 
From merrie England comes a novel 
and artistic animated color sign which 
has the appearance of a block of ice on 
which is imprinted the picture of a fish- 
ing ship on a background of “a sea of 
ever-changing blue against a moving sky 
of rainbow hue.” At the base of this 
“block of ice” is space for the adverti 
ing message. A single gas-filled lamp, 
it is said, is used for each two or three 
letters illuminated. The single lamp i 
surrounded by 2 glass cylinder which 
is painted in different colors to produce 
any special effects which may be dé 
sired. The cylinder is rotated by an 


electric motor, a kaleidoscope of color 
being thereby produced. The beauty of 
the effect is further enhanced, the de 
scription reads, by the use, in conjunc 


tion with the colored cylinder, of a prism 
which splits the every-varying colored 
light up into rainbow spectra. The de- 
vice is manufactured by Klydo, Ltd., of 
Sardinia House, Kingsway, W. C., En 
land. 
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Take Your Choice of These 
Fall Lighting Campaigns! 


Now is the time to plan and prepare 
for business-building activities in the 
fall. Branches of the industry engaged 
in lighting and its many accessories 
have before them a choice of two major 
activities promising big rewards. 

“Building Residence Lighting Busi- 
ness” is one. This is an activity which 
has been evolved by careful study of 
all phases of home lighting and by 
extensive surveys made of the adequacy 
of home-lighting installations. 

The material available supplies full 
information to individual companies, or 
co-operative bodies. It gives the essen- 
tials to make either type of campaign 
a success. It shows how to survey a 
home, and gives a sample form for 
this purpose; it explains various meth- 
ods for canvassing communities and 
securing the contract; it gives ‘plans, 
data, advertising, publicity and lecture 
material in a rich profusion which will 
accommodate the scope of any cam- 
paign. 

The second choice is “Building Store 
Lighting Business”—a form of sales 
effort which has produced extremely 
rich returns to several large companies 
going after this lucrative branch of the 
lighting load. The sales “slant” of 
this campaign is also treated in detail, 
and methods to employ are based on 
facts—tested methods which have in- 
creased revenues to lighting companies 
and distributed profits all around. 

For full information and detail of 
these business-building activities write 
the Society for Electrical Development, 
Inc., 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





New York City Contractor- 
Dealers Hold Annual 
Outing 

An address by commissioner Charles 
L. Eidlitz, a fine program of field 
sports, a big dinner, valuable prizes, a 
band concert; high class vaudeville en- 
tertainment and 421 members and 
guests present, were features of the 
nineteenth annual outing of the In- 
dependent Associated Electrical Con- 
tractor-Dealers of Greater New York, 
at Oakwood Arms, Oakwood, Staten 
Island, New York, July 14. 

Harry A. Hanft, president of the as- 
sociation, was in general charge. The 
entertainment committee consisted of 
Anton Newburger, chairman; A. Lin- 
coln Bush, vice-chairman; Alfred 
Whiteley, treasurer; Charles B. Monta- 
griff, secretary and H. M. Walter, Louis 
Freund, S. J. O’Brien, W. D. Munro, 
Louis Freed, A. F. Berry, and Irving 
Gaynor. 

A. L. Bush had charge of the athletic 
events, the chief feature of which was a 
baseball game of married men _ vs. 
single men. The former won. Score 17 
to 6. Attractive prizes stimulated a 
lively rivalry in the foot races and 
other events of the afternoon. 


Following the vaudeville entertain- 
ment in charge of Louis Freund which 
came early in the evening the door 
prizes were distributed. H. M. Walter 
had charge of this last event. There 
were thirty-two prizes in all which had 
been furnished by manufacturers, job- 
bers and members. Life-size bulldogs 
were awarded to the following by Glenn 
Wilson of the Bull Dog Mutual Electric 
& Machine Company: 

J. Ewing McGirr, Stanley & Patter- 
son; Harry Merkur, 955 Whitlock Ave., 
Bronx; Ben Strauss, 441 West Forty- 
ninth Street; Charles H. Avery, Pass 
& Seymour; A. Jochum, Knickerbocker 
Annunciator Company; J. B. Stevens, 
Edison Lamp Works; Edwin Hess, 
American Steel & Wire Company; 
Ernest Craske, 649 Columbus Avenue; 
W. Koboshell, John Leahy Electric 
Company; Harry L. Langer, H. F. 
Electric Company, Brooklyn. 





Bucher Addresses New Jersey 
Electrical Men 


E. E. Bucher, sales manager of the 
Radio Corporation, spoke before the 
New Jersey Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers at its regular 
summer outing, held at Wanamassa 
Gardens, Asbury Park, July 14. Mr. 
Bucher covered practically every phase 
of radio in the course of his talk, from 
manufacturing to broadcasting. His 
statistics were illuminating inasmuch 
as they prove convincingly that radio 
is no longer an “infant,” and that ex- 
pected sales for this year will exceed 
by five or ten per cent Electrical 
Merchandising’s estimate for 1923, as 
given in the February issue. 

With sales totaling over $175,000,000 





























Herman Plaut, executive head of L. Plaut 
& Company, New York City, although ab- 
sent from the summer convention of the 
National Council of Lighting Fixture Manu- 
facturers at Buffalo, June 26 to 28, owing 
to painful accidents to his hand and back, 
was signally honored by that body which 
unanimously elected him its president for 
the coming year. Mr. Plaut has long been 
a leader in the fixture manufacturers’ or- 
ganization, both nationally and locally in 
New York City, and has also been active 
in the work of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. 


for the past eighteen months, radio has 
outstripped the washing machine mar- 
ket in volume of sales, and is now third 
on the list of electrical merchandise, 
topped only by fixtures and incandes- 
cent lamps. It is estimated that 
2,000,000 receiving sets are in use, and 
that of this total only 350,000 were 
sold as complete sets. The production 
of tubes for the past six months has 
reached the two million mark, and all 
indications point to the sale of over 
3,500,000 this year. A survey of broad- 
casting stations shows that over 
$5,000,000 will be spent on programs 
this year. Radio Central, the Radio 
Corporation’s new station on Aeolian 
Hall, New York City, calls for an-ap- 
propriation of $150,000, exclusive of 
artists’ salaries. 

Mr. Bucher stressed the importance 
of door-to-door selling, home demon- 
strations, and installment sales, and 
reiterated the significant fact that 95 
per cent of his company’s distribution 
is through electrical dealers. 





Code Committee Extends 
Period for Consideration 
of New Wiring Materials 


Public hearings were held on July 
17 by the committee on new develop- 
ments of the Electrical Committee, 
National Fire Protection Association, 
on the underfloor duct system of the 
Johns-Manville Company, and_ on 
“Rome X,” a new wiring material made 
by the Rome Wire Company. Samples 
of both products were discussed. 

At a meeting of the committee on 
new developments, held on July 18, as 
announced by Dana Pierce, chairman 
of the Electrical Committee, it was 
voted that the committee should notify 
the submittors of these two materials 
and the electrical industry as repre- 
sented at the public hearings, that the 
committee extends the period, within 
which briefs on these products may be 
filed, to Oct. 1, 1923, and that it is 
the expectation of the committee that 
action will be taken on these subjects 
at a meeting of the committee to be 
held as soon after the above mentioned 
date as possible. 





Washing Machine Sales In- 
crease 48 Per Cent 
Over 1922 


Washing machine sales for the first 
half of 1923 totaled 274,248, according 
to a statement just received from F. B. 
Seitz, secretary of the American Wash- 
ing Machine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. This is an increase of 48 per cent 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. 





Strauss & Blum, Inc., of New York 
City, manufacturers of the “Sabco” 
two-heat soldering iron, announce thelr 
removal to larger offices at 6 Murray 
Street. 
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“Worthy” and six-feet-six of smiling good- 
nature are the synonyms for the general 
manager of the Florida Electrical Supply 
Company, of Jacksonville—H. R. Worthing- 
ton, who forsakes the cool Everglades every 
now and then, to slip up north and tell the 
rest of the U. S. A. about the wondrous 
climate and commercial future of the land 
of Ponce de Leon. 





William N. Shaw, president of the 
Eisemann Magneto Corporation sailed 
for Europe during the first part of 
June. He expected to visit Great Bri- 
tain and Continental Europe for the 
purpose of arranging foreign distribu- 
tion of the company’s radio products. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company of 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., has pur- 
chased the plant of the Wisconsin En- 
gine Company at Corliss, Wis., to es- 
tablish a manufacturing plant in the 
Middle West. The new acquisition 
covers nearly 10 acres and the build- 
ings have approximately 150,000 ft. of 
floor space. 


S. S. Sonneborn, expert in the mould- 
ed and insulation parts field, has joined 
the organization of the Splitdorf Elec- 
trical Company, of Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Sonneborn was for many years general 
manager of the Electrose Manufactur- 
ing Company, and will now take com- 
plete charge of the moulded parts of 
shellac, rubber and synthetic composi- 
tions manufactured by the Splitdorf 
Electrical Company. 

The Southern New England Electric 
Company, distributing jobber,  an- 
nounces the establishment of its execu- 
tive, purchasing and general sales of- 
fices at 103-107 Allyn Street, Hartford, 
Conn. ; 

J. M. Hall, formerly with the sales 
organization of the Pittsburgh Gage & 
Supply Company, has been appointed 
Special eastern representative of the 

orton Manufacturing Company, to 
cover the territory east of Pittsburgh. 

Ralph H. Gibson, formerly with the 
C. F. Pease Company of Chicago, has 

en named assistant to Sales Manager 
Dodd of the Horton Manufacturing 
Company of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Louis Victor Eytinge, founder of the 
Postage Magazine, has been retained as 
marketing counselor by the James F. 
Newcomb & Company, Inc., of 441 Pearl 
Street, New York City, advertising 
specialists. 

The Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company announces the new location of 
its San Francisco offices at 252 Fifth 
Street. 


The Bleadon-Dunn Company has 
closed its office at 1328 Broadway, New 
York City, and placed its business in 
the hands of the Manufacturers Dis- 
tributing Company of 295 Broadway, 
New York City, under the direction of 
R. M. Cohen. The Manufacturers Dis- 
tributing Company has a branch at 706 
Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa., which 
will also act as distributor of Bleadon- 
Dunn products in Philadelphia. 


The Nilco Lamp Works, Inc., Em- 
porium, Pa., has purchased the equip- 
ment, raw materials and finished lamps 
of the Whitelite Electric Company of 
New York City. The purchase also in- 
cludes the transfer of the General Elec- 
tric licenses of the Whitelite Company 
and the New Jersey Tungsten Lamp 
Company to the Nilco Lamp Works. 
The company is moving its Type C 
works from Emporium and combining 
it with the Type B works at St. Marys, 
Pa., where, the company says, the gen- 
eral offices and warehouses will be 
eventually located. 


The Newark Master Electricians As- 
sociation and the Northern New Jersey 
Chapter of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society held a joint meeting on 
June 11 at Newark, N. J., to hear a lec- 
ture given by S. G. Hibben, general 
secretary of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. Mr. Hibben’s topic was 
“Practical Electric Lighting” and in- 
cluded the following subjects; “Light 
and How It Is Measured,” “Character- 
istic Distribution of Light from Various 
Types of Fixtures,” “Planning Lighting 
Installations,” and “The Value of Good 
Lighting.” 

The A. I. Clifford Company, 507 Odd 
Fellow Building, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been appointed district representative 
for the Autovent Fan & Blower Com- 
pany in the Indianapolis territory. 

The Green Equipment Corporation of 
Chicago, manufacturer of commutator 
undercutting tools, commutator stones 
and cements, announces the appoint- 
ment of Thomas H. Endicott as vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. 
Endicott is very well known in indus- 
trial circles because of his former con- 
tact as sales engineer for the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company and later as sales 
manager for the metal-cutting depart- 
ment of the E. C. Atkins Company. 
Recently he organized a company to 
serve as engineering consultant to in- 
dustrials, with headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. 

Grace T. Hadley, at one time with the 
Society for Electrical Development, and 
recently returned from Florida, where 
she was identified with the “electrical 





home” movement, is now associated 
with the Electrical League of Cleveland, 
as assistant to the president, J. E. 
North. 


The Wise-McClung Manufacturing 
Company of New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
announces the following changes in its 
organization and personnel: W. J. 
Wise, president, will personally direct 
the general sales policy of the company 
as well as the affiliated organization, 
the Sunshine Sales Company. The gen- 
eral sales offices have been transferred 
from Cleveland to New Philadelphia, 
from which point all matters relating to 
wholesale business will be handled in 
the future. H. N. Woollatt is assistant 
to the president and will be in charge 
of sales work in the field. H. H. Scheu 
will continue as advertising manager 
and will be associated with executive 
sales work as assistant to Mr. Wise. 
The company will maintain its retail 
branches in New York City, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Pittsburgh, Altoona, Erie and Johns- 
town. 

The Lucas Electrical Laboratories, 
a trust estate, formed last January to 
succeed the A. G. Lucas Company, has 
moved to 400 North Sangamon Street, 
Chicago, and is now equipped, the com- 
pany states, to execute all orders. John 
C. Burmeister has been named general 
manager. 


The Kelley Electric Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 to manu- 
facture electrical appliances. Head- 
quarters of the company are located at 
523 Elm Street. 





- 














Three rookies slipping struggling into th: 
cooling waters of Lake Ontario was the 
sporting spectacle holding the attention of 
Theodore Beran, manager of the New 
York district for the General Electric Com 
pany, as our staff photographer snapped 
this, during Camp Dana Bullen at Associa 
tion Island. Collars and neckties, of course 
are taboo within the three-mile limit around 
the Island, and each new arrival or “rookié 

gets a plunge overboard by a_ special 
strong-arm committee, while genial veter 
ans, like Mr. Beran, look on and chuckle 
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- New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding) 








Combination Loudspeaker 
and Table Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 

A distinctly-ornamental table lamp 
which you have perhaps greatly admired 
and coveted may be one of the new 
popular combinations of radio loud- 
speaker and table lamp manufactured 
by thé American Radio Phonolamp 
Corporation of 705 Whitlock Avenue, 
New York City. As can be seen from 
the accompanying illustration the lamp 
is attractive in appearance and in addi- 














Reflectors for Standard 50- 
Watt Mill-Type Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 














tion to its radio service performs the 
functions of a practical table lamp. 





‘ . ° e 
Christmas Tree Lighting Set 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 
“Cheer-i-lights” is the happy name of 
a line of Christmas tree lighting sets 
manufactured by the Monowatt Electric 
Import Company, Inc., of 336 Canal 
Street, New York City, to which the 
attractive set illustrated has just been 
added. The little figures in this set 
include the legendary nursery char- 
acters of Little Red Riding Hood, Santa 
Claus, the Christmas angel, a snow- 
man, gnome and _ others. The _ set, 
described briefly, comprises a two-piece 
attachment plug, a single-conductor 
ten-strand copper wire, a_ specially- 
designed composition husk in which the 
brass socket is welded, and a new con- 
nector plug which, the manufacturer 
states, has helped to standardize the 
Christmas set business. By the use of 
this connector, it is claimed, only one 
size is needed, an 8-light unit, as two, 
three or more units can be attached 
together, to make up the size desired. 


The connection is made, it is said, by 
simply separating the two-piece plug 
from one outfit and inserting the two 
prongs into the openings of the con- 
nector on the outfit which is attached 
to the lamp socket. 




















“Invisible” Paper-Strip 
Bell Wires 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 

A genuine novelty has been intro- 
duced by the General Electric Company 
of London, Kngland (Magnet House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2.), in the shape of an 
“invisible” bell wire. Upon a paper 
tape fin. wide, are laid two strips of 
copper foil about 4-in. wide. On top 
is cemented a second paper tape, the 
whole forming a fairly stiff paper tape 
sandwich containing the two copper 
leads. The conductivity is equal to 
1/.029 round wire, while the insulation 
is claimed to be in no way less than 
the usual round wire. 

For ordinary house bells or domestic 


telephones this new paper-strip twin- 
conductor represents a great advance in 
the matter of neatness, comments The 
Electrical Contractor, London. Buried 
bell wires give rise to endless troubles, 
while surface wires too often assume 
the appearance of dirty and unsightly 
festoons. The new paper strip can be 
stuck on to walls where it lies per 
fectly flat and becomes quite invisible 
under wall-paper, or under a coat of 
paint. It can equally well be laid under 
carpets or oil cloth, its general invisi- 
bility rendering it very suitable for 
burglar-alarm wiring and the like. 

The two-way wire is made of two 
plain copper strips each 5 by 120 mils., 
laid parallel between two felt paper 
tapes, §-in. wide, and stuck together 
by special glue. 


During the past thirty days, electrical 
men have been made familiar with the 
clever “Gallopin’ Dominos” literature of 
the National X-Ray Reflector Company 
of Chicago, in introducing its “t’ree,” 
“seben” and “leben” types of mill-lamp 
reflectors. No. 3 refiector is an indus- 
trial or Beehive-type reflector and is 
designed for use in factories where 
ceilings are low, over work-benches or 
machines, in passages or warehouse 
space, ete., or wherever a wide distri- 
bution of light without glare is needed 
at close range. It is 34 in. in overall 
height, with a diameter of 43 in. 

No. 7, known as ‘Scoop, Jr.” is a 
small edition of the company’s No. 778 
Scoop and is made for lighting small 
deep windows that are less than 5 ft. 
high or for large deep display cases 
inside of stores. Its height is 3 in. 
overall. 

No. 11, “Hood, Jr.,” is a small size 
of the Hood No. 731 reflector. It will 
fill a need in lighting shallow display 
windows or display cases that are less 
than 5 ft. high, where a concentrated 
light is needed. It has a diameter of 
54 in. 

These new reflectors are made for 
standard 25 or 50-watt mill (P-19 bulb) 
type “B” lamps. 











Electric Corn Popper 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 
The pop-corn that is an integral part 

of the kiddies’ trip to Coney Island and 
kindred places has an added interest 
for the electrical “daddy” because of 
the new electric corn-popper which has 
recently been put on the market by 
the Electrovend Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. In this new machine, the entire 
process of popping and separating the 
corn is exhibited under glass, the corn 
as it explodes over a cherry-red heat- 
ing element making a most attractive 
display. This ‘Marvel’ popper is de- 
signed for locations where a capacity 
for fifty bags an hour is sufficient. It 
is controlled automatically by one 
button, and the moment the switch is 
turned on the heater becomes red hot, 
popping the first charge of corn in 
approximately three minutes, it is 
claimed, and operating continuously 
until stopped. The floor base type of 
machine is provided with cash drawers, 
bag drawer and a cupboard for sup- 
plies. 





Electric Restaurant 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


Hamburger waffle sandwich, fried egg 
waffle sandwich, pig-in-a-blanket, corn 
or bran muffins, banana or pineapple 
fritter, waffle salad, club sandwich, 
coffee, cocoa, tea..um..um..a_ typical 
roadside-stand menu. All these deli- 
cious concoctions may be obtained at 
a moment’s notice with the use of the 
DuCharme electric restaurant manufac- 
tured by the DuCharme Electrical 
Manufacturing Company, 2618 Detroit 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Type 00, 
illustrated, is equipped with three com- 
bination units and a hot plate. The 
units are made of heavy aluminum 
castings and in the covers are vent 
holes to the electric heating elements. 
Across the face of the outfit a three- 
gallon double-handled batter tank runs 
on smooth working rods. A triple- 
trigger valve-discharge feeds the re- 
quired amount of batter into the grid 
receptacles, 

Each, unit has a_ separate electric 
three-heat switch so that only elements 
in actual use need consume current. 
The cooker operates from a _ regular 
110-volt lighting connection, each unit, 
it is said, drawing under 1000 watts. 
This type measures 31 in. long, 30 in. 
high and 18 in. wide. 

The company also manufactures a 
model A-5 for use in the home. 
































What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9a 
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Portable Radio Set 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


“As you puff your pipe in the glow 
of the campfire,’ begins the seductive 
appeal of the American Radio and Re- 
search Corporation, Medford Hillside, 
Mass., in introducing its Amrad portable 
receiving outfit, “you can spend an even- 
ing at a Broadway show, enjoy a splen- 
did concert, or keep up with baseball 
and other sports.” All the entertain- 
ment afforded by the city can be easily 
transported to one’s ideal camping 
ground by the use of the Amrad port- 
able model 3670-2, which is complete 
with all accessories. Model 3670-1 com- 
prises the set only, accessories to be 
furnished by the purchaser. This port- 
able set operates on a dry cell and has 
a range of about 500 miles, which under 
exceptionally good conditions, it is 
claimed, may _be extended to 800 or 
1,000 miles. The set folds up compactly 
and is easily carried in suit-case fashion, 
by a leather handle. 





Solution for Coloring 
Electric Bulbs 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


For lighting installations where strict 
adherence to a decorative scheme is 
desired, the Rosco Laboratories of 114 
3Zutler Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
developed a coloring solution for dipping 
electric light bulbs. The composition is 
claimed to be non-fading and will per- 
mit, it is said, the replacement of a 
burnéd-out lamp without destroying 
color harmony. The solution, or ‘Glo- 
color,’ may be obtained in shades of 
fireglo, moonglo, canaryglo, mellowglo, 
goldenglo, sunsetglo, roseglo, wickglo, 
myrtleglo and softglo. 


Portable Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


“ . . And she shall have music 
wherever she goes!” says the old nursery 
rhyme. Instead of the long-remembered 
“rings on her fingers and bells on her 
toes” however, the modern little Mother 
Goose lady totes her portable radio set 
of the type, perhaps, manufactured by 
the Colin B. Kennedy Corporation, 6400 
Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. The 
company’s portable set, type 311, has a 
wave length range of 175 to 700 meters 
and operates efficiently, it is claimed, 
with the new standard tubes. It has a 
sub-panel assembly. No screw heads 
show on panel. The set comes complete 
with tube, dry batteries and phones. 





Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


A satisfactory musical range of 100 
to 5,000 cycles of voice frequency is 
claimed by the Radio Corporation of 
America, New York City, for its new 
Radiola UZ-1320 loudspeaker just per- 
fected. No auxiliary battery is needed; 
the loudspeaker is merely connected in 
place of the telephones. A single adjust- 
ment by means of a large knurled nut, 
which can be locked in place, is provided 
for securing maximum efficiency. 
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Display and Storage Equipment 
for Electric Shop 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The various fixtures comprising the 
attractive store arrangement shown in 
the accompanying illustration are 
products of W. C. Heller & Company, 
nationally distributed by Stevens & 
Company, 375 Broadway, New York 
City. The upper glass-door cabinets 
are known as model No. 202. Each 
cabinet measures 50% in. wide, 404 in. 
high and 123 in. deep, and is equipped 
with two sliding doors and three wood 
shelves on adjustable  nickel-plated 
brackets. 

The center cabinet, No. 300, has a 
recess for the cash register or wrapping 
paper roll. The recess is 36 in. wide 
and 31 in. high. The cabinet itself 
measures 50% in. wide, 403% in. high and 
124 in. deep. It contains twenty-eight 
patent steel boxes, 6 in. wide, 44 in. 
high and 12 in. long, fitted with pulls 
and card frames. 

The lower 16-drawer cabinet at the 
left is known as No. 234. It measures 
504 in. wide, 204 in. high and 124 In. 
deep. The drawers are 12 in. wide, 
44 in. deep and 12 in. long, and are 
equipped with pulls and card frames. 

All of the fixtures have a solid oak 
exposure with standard antique finish. 





Store Equipment 
Suggestions 




















Combination Cash Register 
and Adding Machine 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


A mere shift of the carriage changes 
the cash register manufactured by the 
Sundstrand Adding Machine Company 
of Rockford, Ill, into an adding ma- 
chine. The device is equipped with two 
tapes, the cash register tape, which, the 
company states, “is a forced record of 
the business. It tells the whole story. 
Paid out, goods returned, and charge 
items are automatically excluded from 
the cash total.” The adding machine 
tape is used for recording all additions 
and multiplications, for all footings, 
checking invoices, inventory extensions, 
figuring mark-up, costs, selling price, 
ete. 








Frameless All-Plate Glass Case 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


The dealer who has an appreciation 
of the pulling-power of merchandise 
display will be interested in the decora- 








tive and practical case _ illustrated, 
manufactured by the Waddell Company 
of Greenfield, Ohio. It is known as 
model 718, is 50 in. nigh, 26 in. wide, 
and is furnished in lengths of 4, 5, 6 
and 8 ft. The lower section is 34 in. 
high and the upper section is 16 in. 

- high. The glass top is 14 in 
wide. The bottom or floor is of 
5-ply wood in both lower and 
upper sections, finished color of 
exterior. The doors are glazed 
with double-strength clear glass, 
it is claimed, and slide on ball- 
bearing rollers and steel track. 
The base is of dark cedar Ten- 
nessee marble, 8 in. high, with 
rounded top edge, and the finish 
at back of case is golden oak 
or birch-mahogany. The shelves 
are of polished plate glass vith 
edges seamed and polished. The 
shelf in the upper section is 10- 
in. wide; in the lower section 
14-in. wide. 





Display for Radio Window 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1923 


In line with the present vogue for 
vacation-radio, the accompanying illus- 
tration of an attractive radio window 
display will be of interest to dealers of 
radio supplies. The display fixtures are 
products of Hugh Lyons & Company of 
Lansing, Mich., and are of. the Adam 
period in design. The fixtures used in 
this radio window are three tables; one 
three-top table, shown at the extreme 
right; one 7-in. by 11-in. card holder; 
one 12-in. plateau; two pedestals 18 in. 
in height and one 8 in. in height; and 
one narrow-top display stand. 




















File these items on 3x5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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Porto Rico Offers Good 
Electrical Market 


A much larger volume of electrical 
equipment could be sold in Porto Rico 
were American salesmen sent to that 
Island with the idea of doing some pro- 
motion work. Porto Rico already is a 
large electrical customer and knows 
American electrical goods. The central 
stations on the Island are efficient and 
progressive. The San Juan Railway, 
Light and Power Company has made 
active use of the demonstration idea, 
but much of the business in electrical 
equipment simply has gravitated to 
American markets. Very little effort 
has been expended by American manu- 
facturers or jobbers in increasing the 
amount of electri¢al goods which the 
country will absorb. 

To all intents and purposes Porto 
Rico is domestic territory. There are 
no duties on imports from the United 
States. The rather high internal- 
revenue taxes which are levied on many 
articles of luxury, have not been ap- 
plied to electrical accessories. These 
are observations made by R. A. Lund- 
quist, chief of the Electrical Equipment 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, who just returned from a visit 
to the Island. 

Twenty-three out of the thirty-five 
sugar centrals on the Island are elec- 
trified. The present price of sugar is 
encouraging the owners of the remain- 
ing mills to consider electrification. 

Additional hydroelectric develop- 
ment is certain to come. To be handled 
to greatest advantage, however, all of 
the water power on the Island should 
feed into a single system. The Island 
is 100 miles long and 35 miles wide. 
Conditions are ideal for meeting the 
power requirements of the entire Island 
with energy produced hydroelectrically. 





Clinton Stark, former manager of 
supply sales of the Sprague Works of 
the General Electric Company and more 
recently general manager of the Bon- 
nell Electric Manufacturing Company, 
has joined the Westinghouse interests 
as special agent. He will be associated 
with John J. Gibson, vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Commercial Invest- 
ment Company, with headquarters at 
165 Broadway, New York. 

H. R. Sargent, formerly manager of 
the wiring supplies division of the 
Bridgeport Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has been appointed man- 
aging engineer of this division under a 
development plan which will create sev- 
eral unit divisions at the Bridgeport 
factory. 

R. G. Henderson, manager of the mer- 
chandising department of the Interna- 
tional General Electric Company, sailed 
for South America recently on the Pan 
American. Mr. Henderson will spend 
several months in the Argentine, Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru studying market con- 
ditions as relating to electrical mer- 
chandising. 


E. Whitmore, first vice-president and 
treasurer of the Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Company, Inc., New York City, 
officially retired from the company, 
July 1. Mr. Whitmore has been with 
the company thirty-three years, com- 
ing to it shortly after it was formed. 
He rose from the ranks and has been 
at various times general manager, sec- 
retary, vice-president and treasurer. 
Mr. Whitmore is well known to the 
electrical trade. He has been a very 
hard worker and is now seeking a rest. 

A. Lincoln Bush, president of R. A. 
Belmont & Company, Inc., electrical 
contractors and dealers in electric fix- 
tures and supplies, 906 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City, has purchased Mr. 
Belmont’s interest in the concern and 
is now the sole owner of the company. 
Mr. Bush is at the head of the busi- 
ness, after having been with the com- 
pany for 23 years. He started as gen- 
eral all-round handy boy at the age of 
fourteen, and since then has worked in 
every department of the company, in- 
side, outside and in the factory. In 
1906 he became secretary-treasurer and 
in 1909 he was also appointed general 
manager. 


The A. J. Bressan Company, Irving- 
ton, N. J., announces its appointment 
as general eastern agent for the Dover 
Manufacturing Company of Dover, 
Ohio, manufacturer of the Dover Do- 
manco No-Burn-Out iron. The Bressan 
Company which is itself a manufacturer 
of conduit fittings will represent the 
Dover Company in the territory east of 
Harrisburg, Pa. C. L. Hignt, now 


actively associated in the management 
of the A. J. Bressan Company, was 
formerly eastern representative of the 
Dover Manufacturing Company. 

















A merchandiser of electrical appliances who 
has chiseled out a position of first rank 
for himself is Judson C. Burns, of Phila- 
delphia, here snapped during an inspection 
tour of manufacturers’ plants. Mr. Burns, 


who is spending this month, August, in 
Europe on vacation, has found the key to 
prosperity through electrical selling, but his 
success has not one whit dulled his en- 
thusiasm or interest in “a sale well-made” 
or another convert to the 
cally” idea. 


“Do It Electri- 


The Electrical Jobbers Club is lo- 
cated in new offices at 261 Broadway, 
New York City. 


The United States Radium Corpora- 
tion announces the removal of its gen- 
eral offices to the Hudson Terminal 
Building, 30 Church Street, New York 
City. 

C. I. Echols, formerly with the Elec- 
tric Appliance Company of Dallas, 
Texas, is now with the American Elec- 
tric Company of St. Louis, Mo., as sales 
manager. Mr. Echols has succeeded 
Robert A. Graham. 


M. J. Powers, manufacturers agent, 
announces the removal of his offices to 
a new warehouse location at 15 Warren 
Street, New York City. 

W. P. Jend has been appointed man- 
ager of the Detroit merchandising divi- 
sion of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, to succeed F. 
D. Koelbel. 


The Electric Home Shoppe is the new 
name of the Dunphy Electric Company 
of the Little Falls, Minn. The company 
is now housed in new quarters at 111 
East Broadway Street. 


A. C. Lotoski & Company have 
opened a new retail electrical business 
at 606 Joseph Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Herbert H. Frost, Inc., of Chicago has 
opened a New York City office at 30 
Church Street, in charge of M. Frank 
Burns. Mr. Burns was formerly with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The Square D Company of Detroit, 
Mich., announces the addition to its 
sales force of H. R. Thornburgh, form- 
erly with the Western Electric Com- 
pany, and W. F, Clarke, formerly with 
the M. W. Duncan Company. Roy M. 
Heasley, formerly with the Consumers 
Power Company has been made man- 
ager of the company’s Grand Rapids 
office; R. W. Coblentz has taken over 
the Northwest Pacific Coast territory; 
and E. J. Burke will help handle the 
Philadelphia territory. H. N. Foster, 
recently with the W. J. Fisher Com- 
pany, has joined the Detroit sales force. 


The Wesco Supply Company is the 
name adopted for the consolidation of 
interests between the Electric Supply 
Company of Memphis, the Wesco Sup- 
ply Company of St. Louis and the Gulf 
States Electric Company of New Or- 
leans. J. L. Buchanan, president of the 
Wesco Supply Company, will continue 
as president of the new company and 


‘will be in charge of the St. Louis prop- 


erty. W. R. Herstein, vice-president of 
the Electric Supply Company is the new 
vice-president in charge of Memphis 
and New Orleans properties. The three 
properties will be operated as separate 
and independent units, with no change 
in personnel. The conduct of business 
will remain the same, the company an- 
nounces, the only results of the consoli- 
dation being common ownership, greatly 
increased purchasing power and 
stock interchange arrangement that will 
give customers the benefit of all three 
warehouse stocks. 








